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Five years ago a firm making building components had an annual 
export turnover of under £2,000. But they had a plan for 
increasing this — and their plan included E.C.G.D. They saw 
the E.C.G.D. Man — took out a policy —and in their first year 
of insurance their turnover went up to £14,500. Figures for the 
next three years were: £92,000, £250,000 and £275,000. And 
then last year, £468,000 — a two hundredfold increase over their 
original turnover ! Give them all the praise that’s going for (1s 
remarkable expansion. But E.C.G.D. had a hand in it too, pro- 
viding for premiums of just over 15/- 

percent thesecuritythefirmneededto @ This is a true story, but 
build up this credit business— much _ because business between 
of it on terms exceeding 6 months. E.C.G.D. and exporters 
If you’re an exporter, the E.C.G.D. strictly confidential 21) 
man will be calling on you. It will details which could ident'fy 
pay you to see him—and listen to the exporter have 
what he’s got to say. been left out 





E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help = ters. 
Its services are fully —— tn the booklet-—‘Payment Secured 
rite for a free copy. 
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EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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ON THE FARM... 
insecticides developed by Hercules are 
4 daily in service in many of the world’s 
= ; : principal agricultural regions, protecting 
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OR INTHE CITY... 


those hard-worked, hard-wearing white traffic 
paints are likely to owe their longevity to the 
special qualities of Hercules synthetic resins, 


BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the countless 
common tasks in which Hercules chemicals 
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serve the community — invisibly but well. 










If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules may 
have the answer. Address your enquiries to the Technica 
Service Department, 
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Ring in the New 


HE turn of the year, it seems, has become the season for casting 

Prime Ministers’ horoscopes. It is just under a year since 

it.was solemnly announced from No. 10 Downing Street that 
there was no truth in the rumour that Sir Anthony Eden was going 
to resign in favour of Mr Butler. Presumably, if the Prime Minister’s 
public relations arrangements had not been put for the time being into 
cold storage, the same announcement might be expected any day now. 
The circumstances, however, are very different. Then the puzzle was 
to explain the Tory campaign against Sir Anthony Eden so soon after 
he had taken over, and when on the home front at any rate his Govern- 
ment was doing reasonably well. Now the question is whether the 
present Government, in its post-Suez mood, is still capable of 
governing. 

Let it be frankly confessed that we do not know the answer ; The 
Economist’s widening ambit has not yet embraced astrology. But it 
is possible, indeed it is a duty, to indicate before the Old Year is out 
the reasons for disquiet, and the principles upon which a new look 
at national policy ought to be based. In purely party terms—and 
The Economist does not disguise its independent view that progres- 
sive Conservatism is still, all things considered, the best medicine for 
the country at this stage—the out-swing in the Melton by-election is 
added evidence that the Government will have to regain impetus and 
resolution if disillusionment, and abstention at the polls, are not to 
set off a series of Conservative reverses. Rightly or wrongly, the 
impression is that the Government, its breath knocked out of it by 
the Suez debacle (which its leader does not admit), has reached a dead 
end ; and that its supporters, whatever their earlier views and what- 
ever their loyalty now, are at a loss when faced with the bill for what 
has happened. The rather pathetic gestures of the Government before 
the Christmas break to propitiate shopkeepers and the purchasers and 
producers of cars—with even the suggestion of a retreat from the thaw- 
ing of rents—spring from weakness and irresolution, not principle. 
There is no fresh start this way for a Conservative Government ; 
and there will be no fresh start in any way until the Cabinet has 
recovered its self-confidence and Parliament its confidence in the 
Cabinet. 

A year ago it was both reasonable and just to defend the Prime 
Minister from the critics behind him. His Government was obviously 
more business-like in its daily doings than that of his predecessor. In 
economic matters, and especially in the fight against inflation and in 
the advance against monopoly and restriction, it was still travelling 
the right road, as indeed it went on doing until the demon king in 
Cairo came to loom larger than life. It seemed necessary, however, 
even in January to add two saving clauses to the testimonial: one was 
“leaving aside the larger issues of Middle Eastern policy” ; the other 
was to record the uneasy feeling that, while the current Tory criticisms 
were absurdly exaggerated, “just such a campaign might be justified 
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Ring in the New 


HE turn of the year, it seems, has become the season for casting 

Prime Ministers’ horoscopes. It is just under a year since 

it was solemnly announced from No. 10 Downing Street that 
there was no truth in the rumour that Sir Anthony Eden was going 
to resign in favour of Mr Butler. Presumably, if the Prime Minister’s 
public relations arrangements had not been put for the time being into 
cold storage, the same announcement might be expected any day now. 
The circumstances, however, are very different. Then the puzzle was 
to explain the Tory campaign against Sir Anthony Eden so soon after 
he had taken over, and when on the home front at any rate his Govern- 
ment was doing reasonably well. Now the question is whether the 
present Government, in its post-Suez mood, is still capable of 
governing. 

Let it be frankly confessed that we do not know the answer ; The 
Economist’s widening ambit has not yet embraced astrology. But it 
is possible, indeed it is a duty, to indicate before the Old Year is out 
the reasons for disquiet, and the principles upon which a new look 
at national policy ought to be based. In purely party terms—and 
The Economist does not disguise its independent view that progres- 
sive Conservatism is still, all things considered, the best medicine for 
the country at this stage—the out-swing in the Melton by-election is 
added evidence that the Government will have to regain impetus and 
resolution if disillusionment, and abstention at the polls, are not to 
set off a series of Conservative reverses. Rightly or wrongly, the 
impression is that the Government, its breath knocked out of it by 
the Suez debacle (which its leader does not admit), has reached a dead 
end ; and that its supporters, whatever their earlier views and what- 
ever their loyalty now, are at a loss when faced with the bill for what 
has happened. The rather pathetic gestures of the Government before 
the Christmas break to propitiate shopkeepers and the purchasers and 
producers of cars—with even the suggestion of a retreat from the thaw- 
ing of rents—spring from weakness and irresolution, not principle. 
There is no fresh start this way for a Conservative Government ; 
and there will be no fresh start in any way until the Cabinet has 
recovered its self-confidence and Parliament its confidence in the 
Cabinet. 

A year ago it was both reasonable and just to defend the Prime 
Minister from the critics behind him. His Government was obviously 
more business-like in its daily doings than that of his predecessor. In 
economic matters, and especially in the fight against inflation and in 
the advance against monopoly and restriction, it was still travelling 
the right road, as indeed it went on doing until the demon king in 
Cairo came to loom larger than life. It seemed necessary, however, 
even in January to add two saving clauses to the testimonial: one was 
“leaving aside the larger issues of Middle Eastern policy” ; the other 
was to record the uneasy feeling that, while the current Tory criticisms 
were absurdly exaggerated, “just such a campaign might be justified 
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and necessary before the end of 1956.” This is one of 
the instances where the role of the successful prophet, 
however unwitting, is entirely distasteful. 

For the moment, with the uneasy ranks closed, the 
recipe is apparently no change; and the risk, inevit- 
ably, is drift. The first need is for a coherent 
Government with a coherent policy, open eyes and 
an open mind; and the proper prescription is easy 
enough to determine. Put most simply, it is that policy, 
at home and abroad, should be, at all points, related to 
resources. The Conservatives have the opportunity, if 
they now learn their lesson aright, to do for foreign 





a ener the strangest features of the recent strange 
weeks have been the announcements that Soviet 
arms, technicians and advisers—in short, Russian influ- 
ence—have been “discovered” in the Middle East. 
This discovery has more in common with Columbus’s 
trick with the egg than with his voyages ; it was a 
glimpse of the obvious, not an unveiling of the 
unknown. Almost all the evidence of Russia’s growing 
activity in this area was available beforehand and had 
actually been reported in considerable detail by 
western chanceries and newspapers. 

The remarkable thing about the Soviet campaign in 
the Middle East is not that it has begun, but that it did 
not begin earlier. Soviet aspirations in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Arab world do not date from yesterday. 
One of the first moves made after the 1917 revolution 
was the calling of a congress of eastern peoples at Baku, 
at which the Moslems were exhorted to embark on a 
Jehad, a holy war against the British Empire ; and 
subversive activities of this sort were one of the main 
obstacles to the establishment of normal relations 
between the young Soviet republic and the western 
powers. Although the prewar pian to foster national 
revolutionary movements in Asia failed, the age-old 
Russian dream of access to the warm seas of the south 
was not abandoned. During the abortive negotiations 
for a division of spoils between Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many between 1939 and 1941, Mr Molotov specifically 
insisted on Soviet control over the Black Sea Straits. 
After the war, Russia made several attempts to spread 
its influence southward through Iran and Turkey. 
There were many reasons why these attempts were 
half-hearted and came to nothing. A Russia exhausted 
by war had little to offer its southern neighbours. 
Stalin feared that too much Islamic propaganda might 
find an awkward echo among the Moslem populations 
of the Central Asian republics. Even more he wanted 
to avoid the risk of precipitating a world war. 

His successors inherited a much more favourable 
position. Nuclear stalemate made western atomic 
threats less likely. Economic recovery at home enabled 
them to put some prizes into the diplomatic bag. The 
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policy what Mr Butler has done for home policy: 
a liberal, two-way partnership with American, Com- 
monwealth and European allies; a resolve to see, 
without either rancour or the false sense of prestige 
that has too long dogged our diplomacy, that this 
country plays with its friends its appropriate part, no 
less and no more, in the world’s affairs ; and the 
decision to recognise always that the measure of 
Britain’s ability and influence abroad is the state and 
strength of Britain itself. The accumulation and release 
of native resources to the best advantage : this is the 
core and test of all sound policies. 


Bandoeng conference of. the Afro-Asian states early in 
1955 encouraged them in the belief that a neutral third 
force could be used with the greatest profit in the 
Middle East to deprive the western powers of control 
over vital areas of oil supply. Whether the formation, 
under British auspices, of the Baghdad alliance 
prompted a shift in Soviet policy or was merely a 
pretext for bolder action, may be debated; but 
undoubtedly it did contribute to determine the shape 
of Russian strategy. Since Egypt or Syria were hostile 
to the Baghdad Pact, they could be made to serve as 
the nucleus of a movement which would undermine 
the influence of Britain and of the West as a whole. 

So a full-scale campaign of blandishment, pressure 
and incitement was developed stage by stage. Mr 
Shepilov’s journey to Cairo in the summer of last year 
opened the way for a larger two-way traffic of all sorts 
of missions, delegations and “ VIP” guests. The idea 
of spreading revolutionary ferment in the Arab world 
was shelved for the time being, and priority was given 
to the encouragement, by any means, of anti-western 
nationalism. This became the only test of Soviet 
favours ; and thus communist Russia has come to be 
seen making gestures of the warmest friendship and 
approval towards the rulers of countries where the 
mildest agitation for socialist reform is a punishable 
crime. Some of the world’s most reactionary potentates 
have, for the same reason, been given the red-carpet 
treatment in Moscow. 

The Arab-Israeli dispute fitted perfectly into this 
grand design, and the Russian attitude towards Israel 
provides an excellent illustration of the changing line. 
At the birth of that new state, with Britain still uncer- 
tain about its future, Russia and the United States were 
its godparents in the United Nations. Yet, during the 
past two years, the Arab countries have been able to 
bank on Soviet support in the UN or anywhere else in 
their campaign against Israel. This support did not 
merely take the form of votes ; arms as well as economic 
offers from the Soviet block soon became an import«nt 
element in the new strategy. Previously the weste! 
powers, enjoying a virtual monopoly of the supply 0! 
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arms to the Arabs and to Israel, had sought to “ ration ” 
it in such a way as to avert an explosion. But once 
the Russians decided to break this monopoly, there was 
no way of eliminating their competition, while to have 
formally admitted them to the “ring” of suppliers 
would have meant admitting their right to a voice in 
deciding the affairs of a part of the world hitherto 
considered as a western preserve. 

Nothing was done to resolve this dilemma, and so 
Czech and Soviet arms, including tanks and jet fighters, 
became trumps in the Middle Eastern game. That they 
were being shipped in large quantities to Egypt and 
that Syria was also getting a share was everybody’s 
secret (fairly accurate figures were published early in 
July). It is by no means certain, however, that the 
Russians ever intended these munitions to be used to 
annihilate Israel, for that would remove the only 
interest which links communist Russia with Arab 
nationalism. It is tension and continued frontier 
violence, not a war that might settle matters once for 
all, that seem to suit the Russians’ aims in this area. 
Admittedly, they spoke with a bellicose voice when 
British and French troops landed in Egypt. But this 
was not a situation of their own choosing. They had to 
serve notice that they would not willingly watch the 
reassertion of western power and influence in the 
Middle East. 

Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues can now contem- 
plate the balance-sheet of the Suez crisis with real 
satisfaction. They have made great gains in prestige 
and popularity. Scarcely an Arab doubts that the 
Anglo-French forces were halted by the skilfully worded 
Soviet “ ultimatum.” Russia has advanced its claim to 
be the true champion of the struggle against impe- 
rialism. The loss of Soviet equipment abandoned by 
Colonel Nasser’s troops in Sinai and of planes destroyed 
on the ground may seem to the Russians a compara- 
tively small price to pay for such gains—and they may 
well learn the lesson that in future it will be wise not 
to place too many weapons in the inexperienced hands 
of the Arabs, but to concentrate on training them, send- 
ing them more “experts” and expanding their own 
Middle Eastern cadres. 

It will not be easy to halt the advance of the Russians, 
let alone to dislodge them from their newly acquired 
positions. They have one great advantage in the 
Middle East—the fact that none of their vital interests 
is at stake there. True, they have stepped up their 
trade with the Arab countries, particularly with Egypt, 
which last year sent them a quarter of its exports. But 
none of the commodities involved is really indispensable 
to them. Middle Eastern oil, which is a life-blood for 
the West European economies, would merely be an 
extra for the Soviet Union. Thanks to the exploitation 
of the “ Second Baku ” fields in the Ural region, Soviet 
oil production has been rising rapidly, reaching 83 
million tons this year. Together with the Rumanian 
output, it should top the 100 million mark for the first 
time next year, and supply seems to be keeping up with 
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the growing demand. The Russians’ objective is not 
to gain control over the oil of the Middle East, but to 
jeopardise the West’s access to it. To keep the area in 
turmoil and to foster antagonism to the West is success 
enough for them for the time being. 

Only one thing mars this bright outlook for the 
Kremlin. The western powers may also have learnt 
something. A new western policy co-ordinated under 
American leadership and disposing of the resources of 
the United States would prove a much tougher propo- 
sition for the Russians. They must be aware of this, 
for they have taken great pains in their propaganda, 
especially to the Arab world, to put the blame for inter- 
vention on the western powers as a whole and not only 
on France and Britain. The United States has been 
represented as an imperialist wolf in anti-colonial 
sheep’s clothing, covertly backing and even inspiring 
the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, and standing 
apparently aloof merely for tactical purposes. 

But the Russian attempt to tar America with the 
Anglo-French brush seems unlikely to succeed while 
Mr Eisenhower holds to his United Nations line—and 
this may prove the weakest point in the apparently 
strong Soviet position, particularly if the United States 
now comes forward with new offers of economic help 
for the Middle East. Moscow has been thunderously 
silent on the question of aid for the Arab world since 
the Aswan dam scheme collapsed in July. Can it afford 
to remain silent ? But can it compete against America 
in a straight contest for Middle Eastern goodwill ? 








The Desire for Wealth 


Do not let us give way to the notion that our limited 
space and great wealth are the causes of our pilfering 
habits. ... Our increasing wealth is the necessary result 
of increasing skill and knowledge. It was promoted by 
the greater knowledge of free trade and by the improved 
commercial policy which began to be very conspicuous in 
1842. It is promoted by every increase in productive 
power, whether in the agriculturist, the manufacturer, 
or the merchant. It is increased by the opening of new 
markets as well as by the taking of new land into cultiva- 
tion. Our wealth has increased faster than our popula- 
tion, and its increase facilitates further increases. It is 
now a worn-out error “ that the progress of society in one 
age impedes its progress in the succeeding age.” The 
reverse is the fact, and the progress of all Europe, 
especially of England, has latterly been in an accelerating, 
not a retarding ratio, The progress in skill and know- 
ledge, and wealth, is what we emphatically call by one 
word civilisation, and it is a contradiction or an absurdity 
to regard this as a cause of criminality. We must go on in 
this career, it is obviously the ordained course of society, 
and with it increased criminality is incompatible. Let us, 
therefore, dismiss from our minds the hackneyed and false 
creed that the multitude of people and the great amount of 
wealth within the physical confines of England are the 
causes of the intensity of the desire of gain, which leads 
to such an increase of criminality. 
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Population Marking Time 


PECULATION about future trends of the popula- 
tion of these islands is a recognised diversion for 
the alarmists. Fears of under-population now jostle out 
the Malthusian fears of over-population. That the popu- 
lation is an ageing one is an all too familiar fact, that 
a decline in it is probable is widely accepted, and it is 
but a short step for the gloomy to see in this the eclipse 
of the British people. Can we, in fact, wars and plagues 
apart, make any reasonable assumptions about our 
future numbers ? 

The Royal Commission on Population, reporting in 
1949, foresaw three possible future trends—with widely 
differing implications—but were reluctant to declare 
one more likely than another. Now, with ten years of 
postwar experience to draw on, the official demo- 
graphers chance their hand more boldly. Their recent 
forecasts, summarised in Table I, should dispel gloom : 


TABLE |! 
HOW THE POPULATION IS EXPECTED 
TO CHANGE 
(Millions; United Kingdom) 























Ages | 

ee Total 
| | | Population 

| O14 15-64 165 and over 

| | 
1955 . cece 11-7 33°8 5°8 51:2 
1965 ...... 11-0 34-7 6:5 52:2 
AGTS «cccce 10-8 34-4 7°8 53-0 
ISSS . cece 10-8 34-2 8-3 53°35 
1906 ..see% 10-4 Hl 8-3 52-8 

Source: Government Actuary’s Department and Registrars 
General. 


they depict a gradual addition to our numbers of up to 
two millions over the next thirty years, and then a 
gentle turn of the tide. But by the end of the century 
there should still be rather more people in the United 
Kingdom than there are today and, in spite of the 
larger proportion of the old among them, just as many 
of working age. The population prospect for the rest 
of the century is a surprisingly stable one. 

What lies behind these figures and how speculative 
are they ? Three factors determine whether a popula- 
tion shall increase or decrease—births, deaths and 
migration. Predictions ahead are based on how these 
factors have been behaving in the past and what changes 
seem probable in the future. Let us look first at some 
of the familiar facts about birth and death rates given 
in Table II. In the first three decades of this century 
the natural increase—that is, the excess of births over 
deaths—was high; it well exceeded the net loss 
through emigration of 24 million people in the thirty 
years. When the birth rate fell in the 1930s, the smaller 
natural increase was bolstered up by a net immigration 
into Britain of about half a million people during the 
decade. Now, after the abnormal influences of the war 


years have subsided, birth and death rates are much the 
same as in the 1930s, but once again there seems to 
be a loss on the turnover of people arriving in and out 
of the country ; recent trends from Jamaica and else- 
where, however, make conjecture about the future 
rather hazardous. 

These general birth and death rates—the crude rates 
as the demographers call them—are the measures that 
matter most in counting the change in numbers, but 
they gloss over what is really happening to the fertility 
and the mortality of the population. The rate at which 
people have children is determined in the long run by 
the proportion of the adult population who get married 
and by the average size of family they have. To relate 
births to the total size of an ageing population, in which 
a smaller proportion represents women of child-bearing 
age, produces a less favourable picture of fertility than 
is justified. More people are marrying today and marry- 
ing younger than in the 1930s ; in the real sense fertility 
is higher. The death rate is influenced by the age dis- 
tribution of the population ; other things being equal. 
an older population will naturally have a higher death 
rate than a young one. 


* 


In forecasting changes, all these factors have to be 
taken into account. The marriage rate can be predicted 
with some certainty and the mortality rate within 
reasonable limits. We are left with migration and family 
size as the big question marks. What have the crystal 
gazers to say? They conjecture that there will be a 
net outward migration in future of 32,000 persons each 
year, and that births will decline from their presen‘ 
annual level of 74 for every thousand women of child- 
bearing age (a measure reflecting both marriage rates 
and fertility) to 69 in 1980 and subsequently remain 
unchanged at 67. 

The hazards in these forecasts now become apparent. 
If it turns out that there is an outward balance 0! 
migrants but it is twice the size assumed, the population 
in thirty years’ time will be a million less than predicted: 
if, on the other hand, emigration is no more or less than 
immigration, the population will be a million more 
Again, the average family of tomorrow might be muc! 
bigger or much smaller than that of today : nobo) 
can really say. Nevertheless, the assumptions made a: 
the most reasonable ones available. One can go so [2 
as to say that it will be surprising if this century se 
much change in the size of the population in Britain. 

But if it is agreed that the population is likely to be » 
stationary one, this still leaves plenty of room for vari’ 
tions in its age structure. The likely errors in for¢ 
casting future mortality will not affect the tot: 
population very much, but can make a big difference 
to the numbers of old people at different dates in the 
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future. Demographers, like most people, believe that 
the further progress of medical science will reduce 
premature mortality ; they think that deaths at ages 
under 45 will decline over the next twenty-five years 
down to about one-half their present-day rates, with 
progressively smaller improvements at older ages. 
Halving a death-rate within any age range sounds 
staggering, but Table IIT shows how relatively small the 
chance of death is for younger people, once they have 
survived the first year of life, and how these rates have, 
in fact, been pared away even since the 1930s. The 
figures look so small, indeed, that it is hard to grasp their 
significance, but Table IV shows the striking effect on 
longevity. Much of the improvement has been in infant 
mortality : boy babies born today’ have a reasonable 
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hope of living nine years longer than those born twenty- 
five years ago, girl babies ten years longer ; but even 
for a 25-year-old, the expectation of life has been 
lengthened by three years for a man and five years for a 
woman. 

What are the main risks to life and which have been 
reduced ? One of the worst risks, oddly enough, is 
birth itself. By far the greater part of the continued fall 
in infant mortality is accounted for by fewer deaths at 
ages four weeks to twelve months ; deaths in the first 
four weeks of life, particularly in the first week, 
tend to remain persistently high and account for 
two-thirds of the total number of infant deaths. This so- 
called neonatal rate should be regarded in association 
with a stillbirth rate that also refuses to come down, 





TABLE Il 
THE PAST RECORD 
(United Kingdom) 


TABLE V 
CHANGES IN CAUSES OF DEATH 
(England and Wales) 



















































































Millions Per Thousand Population Average 1930-32 1955 
Population* pas oars cme Cause of Death Number | Percentage| Number | Percentage 
ate ate ncrease of of all at of all 
Deaths | Deaths Deaths Deaths 
1900-02 .... 38°2 28-6 17-3 11-3 
1910-12 .... 42-1 24-6 14-1 10-5 
1920-22 .... 44-0 23-1 12-7 10-4 | (Thous.) | % (Thous.) | % 
1930-32 .... 46-0 16-3 12-2 4-1 Cancer (all forms).... | 59> 12-4 91-3 17-6 
1950-52 .... 50-2 15-9 11-9 4-0 Cancer—Lung ...... 3:4 0-7 17-3 3-3 
1966 64s sie 51-0 15:4 11-7 3:7 Coronary disease .... 6-7 1-4 70-6 13-6 
Other heart diseases . 91-4 19-2 97°5 18-8 
* Home population at mid-year of three-year intervals. say ~ longi a 5-0 24-1 4-6 
Ee eee 26-2 5-5 74-2 14-3 
Bronchitis & 
TABLE Ill : 
CHANCES OF DEATH AT DIFFERENT AGES = eae ie i + Oe Sa > t- 
(Rates per 1,000 of the population in different age groups : ~\yyes semen v1 Sndet tales 
United Kingdom) Common infectious 
Pe 9-6 2-0 0-3 0-1 
Peptic ulcers........ 4-1 0-9 5:5 1-1 
MEN WOMEN Accidemts .....26005 15-3 3°2 16-2 3-1 
‘jab o aan ___ ss Other deaths ........ 153-6 | 32-1 | 82-0 | 15-8 
| | 
| 1930-32 | 1955 1930-32 | 1955 TOTAL DEATHS .... | 477-1 | 100-0 | 518-9 | 100-0 
i 2 eee 79-0 30-0 at 5 & 
Tk. a eee 8-0 1-1 ° ‘ 
eee 2-1 0-6 2-0 0-4 me oe te ee 
20-34 3-4 1-3 3-2 0-8 WHAT WE NOW DIE OF AT DIFFERENT AGES 
PR ae 5-7 2-6 4-6 2-0 (Percentages of total deaths in each age group in 1955: 
rT” Saree 11-3 7-8 8-3 4-8 England and Wales) 
So * Sees 23-7 22-3 17-6 11-6 ) 
65-74 ....... 57-9 54-4 43-7 33°1 MEN AT AGES:— | WOMEN AT AGES:— 
75 & over .... 149-0 143-0 128-0 112-0 Cause oo Cr ad __: 
| of Death 65 | es 
| 25-44 | 45-64, © 125-44/ 45-64, © 
TABLE IV 
aeucephapt ec pagrellicaelly ee | Cancer (all forms)... | 19-4 | 26-5 | 15-6 | 30-8 | 34-1 | 13-0 
(Average age to which a person is likely to live: IP wordy eae ‘ RK | : ol aca . 
: — : a : | Cancer—Lung ...... 5-2 | 11:6 | 3-5] 1:7 | 24) 0-6 
Gront: Bettas) | Coronary disease.... | 10-6 | 22-3 | 16-1] 2-0 | 10-2 | 11-5 
| Other heart diseases. 7:6 7-9 | 20-5] 11-2 | 12-0 | 26°6 
MEN WOMEN | Other circulatory 
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| Tuberculosis ....... 7-2 3:1} 0-7 8-0 | a4 aa 
624 723 | Peptic ulcers ....... | 1:7} 2-0] 1-4] 0-6| 0-7] 0- 
Weve en ne ty = ea | 744 ee ee 17-2 3:0) 1-7] 3-9| 1-7| 2-4 
or x. 67} 704 70 | 75h Other deaths ....... | 25-7 | 13-4 | 12-0] 31-5 | 16-9 | 11-8 
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for it is often a matter of chance whether a baby is 
born dead or is born alive only to die shortly after birth, 
In both cases, death is often associated with toxemia 
of pregnancy, and further improvements in antenatal 
care may reduce this risk to child life. 

It is in childhood and adolescence that preventive 
and curative measures have achieved their most striking 
success. Deaths from common infectious diseases— 
measles, whooping cough and diphtheria—have fallen 
to about one-thirtieth of the figure they were twenty-five 
years ago. There has been a big fall, too, in 
deaths from bronchitis and pneumonia, which used to 
take a large toll of young children, and which are still 
a common cause of death among the old. Tuberculosis, 
formerly regarded as the chief danger to the younger 
age groups, and indeed an important cause of death up 
to middle age, shows a dramatic decline in mortality. 

Is there a black side to the picture ? Obviously as 
more people survive the risks of childhood and youth, 
there will be an increase in the total number of deaths 
from illnesses to which the older age groups are more 
susceptible. Cancer, as Table V shows, is thus a much 
more important cause of death that it was in 1930-32, 
and the rise in deaths from lung cancer has offset much 
of the fall in deaths from tuberculosis. Mention should 
also perhaps be made of the increase in deaths from 
leukemia. Although small in total, they have doubled 
in the last twenty-five years to 2,224, and about a third 
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of these were of younger people and children. As the 
population grows older, there is also bound to be an 
increase in deaths from heart disease and strokes. A 
more important question is whether there has been a 
real increase in all these more intractable diseases jn 
the middle-age groups—in, that is, people aged 45-64. 
The difficulty here is that in trying to compare death: 
from certain diseases now and twenty-five years ag: 

one comes up against questions of classification and 
diagnosis that make comparisons invalid. For instance, 
coronary thrombosis as a cause of death was not recog- 
nised until this century, and it is not therefore su: 

prising that registered deaths from disease of the 
coronary arteries were only about 6,000 in 1930. But 
by 1940, they were still fewer than 19,000. Some 
of the big rise since then must represent a real increase. 
and now the death rate per million men living in the 
45-64 age group is two to three times what it was « 
the outbreak of the war. Up to now it has been a pre- 
dominantly male disease. 

Cancer and coronary disease are therefore, as Table 
VI shows, the hazards of middle age. They account 
for nearly one-half the deaths between the ages of 45 
and 64. They have rightly been called the twentieth- 
century killers, and it is not surprising that a vast amount 
of medical research is now being devoted to them. Only 
if it bears fruit are we likely to find new cohorts of the 
middle aged living to enjoy their pensions. 





Notes of the 





Week 








Canal Blackmail 


GYPTIAN permission for canal clearance is still grudging 
k and piecemeal. Although salvage operations have 
started at Suez, President Nasser, by not yet giving the 
United Nations carte blanche to clear the canal, is reserving 
his ace. Although the original agreement with Mr 
Hammarskjéld only specified the departure of troops from 
the canal area, the Egyptians’ delaying tactics show that 
they are dissatisfied with their bargain. Having speeded the 
departure of the Anglo-French force by making its with- 
drawal a prerequisite of canal clearance, President Nasser 
now shows signs of wanting to repeat this manceuvre against 
the Israelis. 

Although the Egyptian government has agreed that 
salvage should begin, it is still holding out over the use of 
British and French salvage ships. General Wheeler, the 
United Nations salvage chief, who has already signed con- 
tracts for two British and one French vessel, was believed 





on Thursday not yet to have got permission to move the 
six ships he particularly needs from Port Said harbour. This 
is clearly stalling on Nasser’s part. After stripping 
the British navy of their uniforms, and accepting their he!p 
in Clearing Port Said harbour, he could have allowed them 
to go further down the canal without losing any face. But 
Israeli intentions over the Gaza strip will soon be crucial, 
and until then Nasser wants to hold his hand. United 
Nations patience with Egypt so far seems to have been 
drawn from a widow’s cruse, but if complete permission [01 
salvage is really made conditional on Israeli withdrawa! 
from Gaza, President Nasser may find that he has over 
played a good hand. 

Two of Mr Hammarskjéld’s lieutenants have been sei’ 
off to Egypt with canal clearance and the Israeli withdraw?’ 
on their briefs : Mr Katzin, a South African in charge ©' 
the administrative side of canal clearance ; and Mr Cordier 
a history professor from Ohio, who is executive assistant |: 
the Secretary-General and manager of the Assembly. Las! 
month, when he discussed the preliminaries of can! 
clearance with Mr Hammarskjéld in Cairo, President Nasse: 
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could still profit by the Anglo-French disgrace. In these 
new talks, he will surely bring up the changeable 
uititude of the British over their salvage vessels and 
the bellicose utterances of the Admiralty, both of 
which are believed to have caused the UN secretariat 
considerable irritation. But the First Lord’s comments at 
Port Said two weeks ago, when he said that his 
advisers “greeted with total incredulity” the United 
Nations’ claim about the way the canal could be cleared 
without use of the Anglo-French fleet, now seem to be 
justified, even if their expression was ill-timed. Lord 
Hailsham was widely criticised for his remarks (and all 
the more because of his earlier anti-American speech at 
Oxford), but the deadlock which has been reached over the 
six Anglo-French salvage vessels shows at least that General 
Wheeler is anxious to have these ships. President Nasser 
may find that in the coming bargaining session he will have 
to give as well as take. 


Rating Plan—or Scuttle? 


R SANDYS’S decision to apply a 20 per cent relief 
M to the rateable values of shops, offices, and other 
commercial properties in England and Wales can be 
defended up to a point on grounds of proportionate equity. 
The recent revaluation rated houses on the basis of 1939 
rentals, and continued the 75 per cent rebate for industry 
and freight transport together with complete exemption for 
agriculture. By contrast, it left shops and offices with the 
unenviable liability of paying full rates on full current 
rental values, with a consequent considerable increase in 
their share of the total rate burden. Mr Sandys’s last- 
minute concession embodied in the Rating and Valuation 
Bill, will go a very long way to restore the status quo ante, 
so far as shops and commercial premises are concerned. It 
appears that their share of the total rate burden (after allow- 
ing for the revaluation of Crown property) will now drop 
to around 35 per cent, not much higher than the 32 per 
cent which they bore before revaluation. 

This might seem fair. But what is so ominous is that 
this concession appears once again to take valuation prac- 
tice one step away from its proper goal—which is the full 
and equal rating of all kinds of property on the same basis 
of current rental values. It was the virtue of the recent 
revaluation, with which the Minister is now tampering, that 
it represented a long stride forward in the right direction. 
If, instead of derating shops and offices, the Minister had 
rerated industry and agriculture, the end of the road would 
have been in sight. Moreover, he would have drawn the 
shopkeepers’ sting by transferring their extra burden to 
industry and agriculture. Everything would then have 
been ready for putting housing valuations too upon a 
current basis—which could have been done at the next 
quinquenial review or, at-the very latest, at the one after, 
depending upon the speed with which the easing of rent 
restriction takes effect. 

It is possible that the Minister is planning to move 
towards the right goal by devious and subtle means. He 
has promised, early in the New Year, to make a statement 
‘about local government financial reform and this may 
include provision for some degree at least of industrial 
and agricultural revating. Perhaps Mr Sandys’s idea ‘is 
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tc aim at giving commerce and industry and (if he dares) 
agriculture a rather similar degree of rating relief. Then 
the concessions could be withdrawn at the same time as 
housing is eventually revalued upwards—a timetable which 
would make this final step a great deal easier politically 
than it will otherwise be. If this indeed is Mr Sandys’s 
plan, he deserves credit for prescient wisdom. But, alas, 
it seems far more likely that he may be giving in to the 
shopkeepers’ insistent clamour—which after all must have 
been foreseen when the basis for revaluation was settled. 
Otherwise why delay an announcement about industrial 
rerating which could have eased his task and averted* the 
charge that he is milking the householder to appease the 
shopkeeper ? There were good grounds for appeasing the 
exasperated small shopkeeper by the withdrawal of the 
restrictive and grandmotherly Shop Hours Bill ; there are 
no such grounds for appeasing the embattled shopocracy 
over rates. Mr Sandys’s next statement will show whether 
he is launched on a sensible rating plan—or playing a badly 
rehearsed part in an ill-conceived electioneering one. 


Athens Hangs Back 


HE British Government’s effort to get the Cyprus ques- 

4 tion off to a new and more promising start does not 
seem to have turned out well as yet. The Greek govern- 
ment, led by Mr Karamanlis, has been behaving as if it 
were anxious to reach a reasonable compromise solution ; 
but now that the British Government is showing some 
willingness to meet it half-way—and it must be remembered 
that it is not easy for the present British Government to 
make political concessions in the eastern Mediterranean just 
now—the Greeks are holding back and making difficulties. 
Mr Lennox-Boyd could have made matters easier by 
being more specific about self-determination, to the extent 
of stating that the islanders could choose their future status 
so many years afer the introduction of self-government. 
Since the emergency is by no means over, this would still 
have been pretty vague. It was also unfortunate that the 
Colonial Secretary should have found it necessary to 
mention the possibility of partition. In itself, it is unlikely 
that partitioning the island would provide a perma- 
nent solution, however attractive a sop it may be to the 
Turks ; self-determination is a concept that can easily be 
reduced to absurdity. But it will be a great pity if the 
Greeks use partition as a red herring to divert attention 
from the real merit of the Radcliffe proposals. It is true 
that these leave extensive reserve powers in the hands of 
the Governor. But it is nonsense to say that the proposed 
constitution is neither liberal nor democratic. Naturally 
a great deal would depend upon the spirit in which it was 
worked in practice. But it is reasonably clear that it would 
be difficult for the Governor to flout the wishes of the 
democratically elected Assembly unless the elected majority 
and the ministers were engaged in subversion themselves. 
The Greek government’s attitude may be determined by 
the need to keep up with the opposition parties, which lost 
no time in expressing their disapproval of the Radcliffe 
proposals. But if it persists in opposition—it is reported 
that it has even threatened Washington with a change in the 
“ orientation ” of Greece—then the suspicion will inevitably 
arise that it is afraid of the consequences of putting the 
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Radcliffe constitution to work. In other words, it will look 
as if the Greeks are afraid of the possibility that the Cypriots 
may end by finding self-government more attractive than 
enosis. 


The Law and the Union 


N. the Chancery Division last week damages of {500 
were awarded against members of the West Hartlepool 
district committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
in an action brought against them by Mr Huniley, an 
engineer and member of the union. Because Mr Huntley 
had refused to take part in a one-day stoppage of work 
which he believed to be illegal, the district committee had 
done their best to expel him from the union, had stopped 
him getting any work in their district, had even gone so 
far as to persuade another district committee, in whose area 
Mr Huntley tried to get work, to prevent him from doing 
so there. The defendants pleaded that they were protected 
under the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, which prevents 
those engaged in trade disputes from being sued for civil 
conspiracy ; the judge held that they were not so protected, 
because, although they may have begun their machinations 
against Mr Huntley in the belief that they were acting in 
such a dispute, the way in which they conducted them 
showed that they were really motivated by a personal 
grudge. They had been expressly told by the general 
secretary that they had no powers and no right to expel 
Mr Huntley, and that reprimand or at the most a fine would 
fit the case of his departure from the orthodox path. Thus 
in purporting to act in the interests of the union they were 
acting against it, and were engaged in a conspiracy to injure 
Mr Huntley. 

This verdict does not dispose, unfortunately, of all 
cases where a union member is expelled or sent to coventry, 
or otherwise victimised, for taking part in a strike of which 
he does not approve. Much depends on whether the 
defendants can or cannot claim that they were acting in a 
“trade dispute,” and so claim the protection of the 
1906 Act ; they were not so protected in this case because 
they themselves had no powers of expulsion and because 
they had failed to get their executive to sanction it. But 
this case deserves to rank with three others that have lately 
somewhat modified the tyranny that union members may 
suffer at their leaders’ hands at various levels: the Bonsor 
case, which established that a man wrongfully expelled can 
sue his union for damages, and two cases which have estab- 
lished that a man cannot be expelled from the union of his 
choice because the TUC disputes committee says he should 


belong to some other. It is worth two cheers for the free- 
dom of the individual. 


Red Peril 


R WOODROW WYATT has for some time been con- 

ducting a campaign against communist infiltration 
into the trade unions—a campaign which is the more 
effective because he is known to be a Labour party man. 
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His most spectacular success was a television broadcast jn 
which he pointed out the possibility that another communist 
might be about to be elected to the executive council of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union ; largely as a result 
of this, the poll went up from g to 12 per cent of the union’s 
membership, and the communist was roundly defeated. 
Some articles of his in Illustrated have now been reprinted 
as a pamphlet, “ The Peril in Our Midst.” 

He neatly sums up the tactics whereby communists so 
often gain their positions as “the skilful use of apathy.” 
Often they are the only people who can stand listening to 
each other’s (deliberately?) boring speeches at meetings ; 
when they have filibustered everyone not on their side 
into the nearest pub, they elect each other to office and 
pass their own resolutions. Often rank-and-file members 
who have no desire for communist leaders are too little 
interested in elections to find out the political views of 
candidates—and in case they should try to do so, some 
communist-dominated unions have deployed rules prevent- 
ing candidates for office from mentioning their policy. 

Mr Wyatt mentions as an example of communist activity 
the case of the Briggs motor bodies works where, with a 
communist shop stewards committee, there were 289 stop- 
pages of work for trivial reasons in 1§ months. His error, 
perhaps, is to paint too highly coloured a picture of com- 
munist plotting, so that trade unionists may not recognise 
in these portraits the leaders whom they know and respect. 
Mr Arthur Horner, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, for example, is a communist who 
is widely admired as an able negotiator and as one who has 
done much for his union. To deny that many communist 
leaders are sincerely convinced that they are acting in their 
members” interests, long-term or short-term, is to under- 
estimate their real strength. This pamphlet sensibly sug- 
gests that the unions should pay their officials better. If 
they did this and took legal and financial advice as the 
American uniofs do, they might find that communists were 
no longer the only people prepared to give up their time 
to such poorly rewarded service. 


Lieutenant Moorhouse 


Bee MOORHOUSE, it now appears certain, is dead. 
“Tt is a difficult situation,” President Nasser is 
reported to have told the MP to whom he gave the news, 
“when civilians have arms.” Such an admission will do 
nothing to mitigate the anger in this country. Many 
hundreds of men have died in the Egyptian adventure, and 
there is no excuse to be made for their deaths ; but the 
stealthy killing of a captive, alone and helpless, is an act 
of a different kind from killing in battle in the codes 
of most men, Christian or Muslim. Anger and disgust 
are natural and right. 

These justifiable emotions ought not to lead the Britis! 
public to jettison its sense of proportion or to forget t< 
order of events. Neither President Nasser nor his peop 
wrong-headed as both can be, can have had any conceivabic 
ground for supposing their interests to be served by t): 
murder of Lieutenant Moorhouse. Nor could it be Presi- 
dent Nasser’s interest to admit that he cannot control 2! 
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the irregulars whom he has armed, unless the admission 
were true. Repulsive as the crime is, it comes at the end 
of a chain of violent actions, which, once Started, could not 
be controlled or kept within ethical bounds. The guilt 
for this young man’s death lies on his kidnappers, but the 
responsibility for it is more widely spread ; shame, as well 
as anger, ought to be among the emotions felt in Britain. 


Resurrecting Malenkovism 


be central committee of the Soviet Communist party 
sat in conference for five days until Christmas Eve. 
To judge by the official report, for the first time since 
Stalin’s death Mr Khrushchev was not a principal speaker 
and the directing body of the ruling Soviet party did not 
discuss international affairs in its plenary session. Economic 
problems at home apparently filled the agenda. The drafts- 
men of the current five-year plan (1956-60) came under 
fire for underestimating the availabic resources and the 
perspectives opened by technological change. The savings 
which it should be possible to make in a revised version will 
be used to bolster the consumer industries and, particularly, 
to step up the building of houses, by far the greatest worry 
of the average Russian. Criticism must have been violent 
and the changes may be important, since on the morrow 
Mr Mikhail Saburov, Russia’s chief planner since 1949 
(after the elimination of Voznessensky), was dismissed from 
the section of the Gosplan dealing with current planning. 
Further reports may reveal that foreign affairs did also 
come under discussion, but even if they were not debated 
directly, the events in Poland and Hungary must have 
influenced the internal economic decisions. It was an easy 
lesson to draw from recent upheavals that the best way to 
avoid their repetition, or their spreading to Soviet territory, 
would be to shift the emphasis of “liberalisation” from 
the political to the economic field, to precede further 
measures of relaxation by steps to improve the standard of 
living. Though the communiqué still repeats the orthodox 
formula about the absolute priority of heavy industry, this 
week’s meeting might well mark a shift in Soviet policy 
towards greater concern for the consumer, A real housing 
drive would play a key part in such a new programme. 
- During the short premiership of Mr Malenkov, this 
seemed to be the pattern of liberalisation. The explosive 
failures of Mr Khrushchev’s methods may have put his 
predecessor in a new light, but the revival of a policy 
does not necessarily mean the return of its author. A 
special session of the Supreme Soviet, to be held early in 
the new year, should show how strong are the echoes of the 
Hungarian rising and how important are the changes they 
have precipitated in Soviet policies and leadership. 


Mr Chou on Tour 


R CHOU EN-LAI’S tour is not at an end ; he is to visit 
M the capitals of the Soviet Union and Poland in 
January. This part of his peregrinations emphasises the 
importance China has acquired in the communist world. 
Russian papers are at pains to stress Chinese approval of 
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the second Soviet intervention in Hungary. On the other 
hand, the rumour has it that Peking encouraged the Poles 
in October in their defiance of Moscow’s blind orders. 
Polish delegates at the congress of the Chinese communist 
Party were apparently prodded by their Chinese colleagues 
to follow their own road without undue respect for Russian 
advice. 

Recent tendencies to question Moscow’s position as the 
Rome of the communist movement strengthen China’s 
hand. Untroubled by peripheral revolts, and with no 
Stalin to bury, Peking can play the role of arbiter in the 
communist councils. During his short stay in Russia Mr 
Chou En-lai may well ask; in exchange for his country’s 
moral backing, not only for more economic aid, but also 
for a more liberal policy towards the former satellites. A 
trip to Warsaw will provide him with an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing his country’s natural liking for Signor 
Togliatti’s idea of “ polycentrism” within the communist 
world. Peking, though anxious to preserve the strength 
of the communist movement, may see the present as a good 
occasion to break Moscow’s monopoly of power. 


The Mental Hospitals 


HE Royal Commission on the lunacy laws is now 
Bf pertons its report and presumably making up its mind 
whether the present system of certifying mental patients 
should be abolished or at least greatly modified. In the 
meantime, the Ministry of Health’s latest report* gives 
some information on the numbers concerned. 

At the end of last year there were 150,572 patients in 
hospitals approved under the Lunacy and Mental Treatment 
Acts, that is, about 35 per cent of all patients in all hospitals, 
and nearly three-quarters of them were certified. But for 
admissions to mental hospitals the proportions are reversed ; 
three-quarters of the 78,586 patients admitted last year were 
“voluntary” patients, which does net necessarily mean 
that they were less ill than the certified but rather reflects 
current policy to avoid certification wherever possible. 
The report also throws some light: on the proportion of new 
patients who become chronic. In the younger age groups 
—under 55—80-85 per cent are discharged within twelve 
months of their admission. Over the age of 55, the per- 
centage falls and fewer than iualf of the over sixty-fives are 
discharged ; but if allowance is made for the large numbers 
of the old who die soon after they are admitted, it is prob- 
ably true that the proportion of mentally ill patients who 
become chronic is roughly 20 per cent at all ages. Unfor- 
tunately, the report does not distinguish between new 
admissions and new cases ; many patients are admitted and 
discharged several times in one year. 

The prospects for the chronic mental patient are not so 
bleak as they were, though the hospitals are still handicapped 
by difficulties in recruiting the right sort of staff, particularly 
for their male patients. Another difficulty is that even 
chronic cases could often be discharged if they had some- 
where to live, while others do not need full hospital care 
but only some hospital supervision and treatment. A section 
of the report describes the interesting experiments that are 
being carried out to provide facilities outside the mental 
hospital walls—day hospitals, day centres, night hospitals, 
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psychiatric units in general hospitals. The Royal Com- 
mission is not concerned with accommodation or treatment, 
But any radical change in the laws relating to mentally ill 
patients is, in the long run, inextricably bound up with a 
greater variety in the resources for caring for them. 


Curbs for the Club? 


RIVATE bills introduced by members of the House of 
Lords do not usually get very far ; it is to be hoped that 
Lord Merthyr’s Licensing (Amendment), Bill will be no 
exception. The aim of the bill is to curb the part played in 
the evasion of existing licensing laws by clubs, a proportion 
of which have come to be retail outlets for liquor in com- 
petition with public houses and outside the contro] of the 
licensing magistrates. This, apparently, is very irritating 
to the magistrates ; for if this bill meets with their general 
approval—and Lord Merthyr is the chairman of their asso- 
ciation—it is plain that their main concern is to administer 
the law as it stands even more onerously and with even more 
powers to interfere with the liberty of the subject, rather 
than to use their influence to have a thoroughly bad law, 
sustained by minority pressure groups, brought into line 
with the needs of an adult and generally sober-minded com- 
munity which has many other ways of spending its time than 
i a gin-palace. 

The licensing trade will welcome the bill. As custom 
for the pubs (thanks partly to out-of-date restrictions on the 
amenities they can offer) declines, the clubs have grown— 
from 6,000 in 1900 to 22,000 today..-Their hours are more 
flexible ; they can offer music, games, dancing and fellow- 
ship besides the stimulus available from the bar; and 
families with their children can go to them in the convenient 
Continental way. No doubt some of them are “ continental ” 
in a less desirable sense ; it might be right, as part of a wider 
law, to restrict the sale or supply of liquor to persons under 

18. But the basic point about Lord Merthyr’s bill is that it 
would give magistrates immense powers to interfere with 
people’s rights to get together in their own way on private 
premises—-laying down all sorts of rules about the premises, 
the antecedents of the club conveners and so on. All this 
is seen wholly in the context of competition with the pubs— 
but is it to end up with rules about the circumstances in 
which one gives a bottle-party or invites the neighbours in 
to beer-and-TV ? It will, if the magistrates, the publicans 
and the temperance idealists get half a chance. And if it 
does not end up there it will fail in its main aim—to stop 
evasion. So long as some freedom remains, some other 
means of evading a bad licensing law will always be found. 
Lord Merthyr should drop his bill ; and the Government 
should turn to licensing law reform. 


Naval Discipline 


4 a Select Committee on the Naval Discipline Act has 
done a seamanlike job in preparing a draft bill to bring 
the present Act little changed since 1911 and indeed still 
substantially the Act of 1866 into line with modern ideas 
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and such new developments as Commonwealth navies, com- 
munist infiltration, conscription, the Wrens, flying-machines, 
and a more expressionist attitude to profanity—as wel] as 
with the disciplinary codes in the other services. The death 
penalty remains, though it has been removed for some 
offences. As it has been imposed only once in the last 100 
years it now exists mainly as an awful warning of the 
eternal verities behind the Articles of War; and in the 
navy’s view it is also a salutary reminder of the heinousness 
of such offences as mutiny, even non-violent mutiny, which 
can endanger life in ships or submarines at sea. A number 
of new offences have been added, of which perhaps the 
most significant is “ aiding the enemy, whilst a prisoner of 
war”; it is clearly intended that the penalties shall take 
account of the degree of torture or brain-washing employed. 

Sensible changes are suggested for the conduct and 
staffing of courts martial (the provision that the entire 
ship’s company of a ship sunk by enemy action must be 
court martialled has long disappeared); and the committee 
deals in detail with the apparently unfair differences between 
naval and army discipline. It points out that it is possible 
for the army to enforce its code rather differently in peace- 
time and wartime ; but whether in peace or war a ship at 
sea is always in risk of hazard besides being a dangerous 
box of tricks. Discipline of a high order can alone prevent 
accidents. Perhaps there is some departure from the 
admirable logic of this approach in the committee’s 
judgment that it would not be “ fair” to operate the naval 
code more laxly in shore establishments than in ships ; 
this, at any rate, is a point that Parliament should argue 
about. 

Any sort of discipline is irksome ; and modern warships 
are shorter than ever of “swinging space.” But since the 
Act of 1911 was passed a warship no longer contains 300 
or 400 stokers in a complement of 800 ; naval discipline is 
now essentially related to the teamwork of educated men 
operating a scientific but dangerous mechanism in condi- 
tions of great personal responsibility. On the whole, the 
authors of the draft bill have understood this ; if the bill 
becomes law it will not change the essential character of 
naval discipline, but may make it easier to maintain in an 
unstuffy and sensible way. 


Germany’s Foreign Policy Initiatives 


ry. ADENAUER’S meetings with Mr Nehru and with 
Mr Smirnov, the new Soviet ambassador in Bonn, 
reveal a growing animation in German foreign policy. ‘The 
meeting with Mr Smirnov, the first which the Chancellor 
has had with the new ambassador, took place after D: 
Adenauer had made it clear that he would at last like to 
use diplomatic relations between the two countries 
discuss reunification. It had been encouraged on the 
Russian side by the gesture of handing the Germo' 
ambassador in Moscow a copy of the latest Russia” 
disarmament proposals. The German Chancellor’s meeti’: 
with Mr Nehru was hastily improvised and more gener: 
in scope, but it may be related to these moves. 

The two meetings are but the latest of a number 
tokens of fresh thinking in Bonn, particularly about East!" 
Europe. At the meeting of the Nato Council it was He: 
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The Compressor without 


maintenance problems 


More and more contractors are turning to the 
Power Vane rotary compressor, a simple 
two-stage vane type rotary machine having 

none of those moving parts most subject 

to maintenance problems i.e. pistons, valves, 
crankshaft and clutch. The entire unit runs in oil 
and is oil cooled. Other desirable features 

which put the Power Vane well to 


the fore include fully automatic safety devices 
centralised instrument panel, non-detachable 
folding side shutters and radiator doors. 

Power Vane rotary compressors are available in 
a range with outputs of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 
600 cu. ft. Certainly this is something every 
Plant Engineer should know about. 

Ask for Catalogue 58C, 
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the things they say! 






Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? 


Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 





and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain is only 3,000! 
Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. 
Bae tains a REP What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something about it? After all, it’s industrial firms 
._ i . | Mt that need the technologists — they should help the 
ta a i Universities to produce them. 


Many do. For instance, I.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 





year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 
their scientific departments for the materials and equipment needed in research. 


That’s quite something — I.C.I. seems to be alive to its own vital interests. 





Yes, and that’s not the whole story, for I.C.I. recently started, 
at several Universities, a new scheme of Transfer Scholarships. 


These will enable young men who haven’t studied Science at school 










to prepare themselves to take it at the University, 
This scheme will do something to help us get the extra 


technologists that Britain so badly needs, 
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von Brentano who expounded the problems which would 
arise for Nato and the world if violent unrest should spread 
from Hungary or Poland to East Germany. West Germans 
would be presented with the cruel alternative of watching 
(heir countrymen crushed, or intervening and risking a 
third world war. For a German-it required great courage 
to conclude, as Herr von Brentano did, that West Germany 
ind its allies should do everything they could to discourage 
in East German rising—a sharp reversal of many of the 
vague suggestions which have come from western broad- 
casting stations and politicians in the past. Herr von 
Brentano also made the first efforts by a Nato statesman to 
suggest the principles for a wider Nato policy in Eastern 
Europe. Eschewing grandiose diplomatic propositions, he 
suggested that the Nato powers should support five 
principles for the East European nations—the rights 
to self-determination and _ self-government; __ national 
sovereignty ; freedom to decide their own social order ; 
freedom from foreign pressure by military, economic or 
political methods ; and the inviolability of human rights. 

These principles are an encouragement to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe, but the moderation with which Herr von 
Brentano stated them seems designed to still Russian fears 
of western ambitions. Evidently he feels that an attempt 
by the west to prod Russia into making big concessions 
because of its present difficulties would defeat itself. 
Eastern Europe must be allowed to evolve unurged ; the 
west must maintain its strength and unity, but await, 
cautiously yet with alertness, any opportunity to shift the 
diplomatic log-jam in Europe. 


Pegs for Holes 


00 much vague talking is done about youth and its 

problems, particularly in regard to national service: 
two new documents may help to dispose of some vague 
anxieties, but will certainly substitute some real ones. The 
first of siese is a detailed study,* by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, of the careers of 568 Glasgow boys who left school 
in 1947 at the earliest permitted age of 14, and have now 
finished their national service. The circumstances of this 
group are perhaps unusually depressing, and the brightest 
boys of their age-group are excluded as they presumably 
stayed on at school after the minimum leaving age. But 
none of this alters the most disturbing point made by the 
study: 41 per cent of those who had been apprentices at 
the age of 17 and then went off to national service were 
not in skilled work at the age of 22 ; among those who had 
been rejected as unfit for national service, 64 per cent 
remained in skilled jobs. Yet those who were accepted for 
service generally had the advantages of both physique and 
brains over those rejected. This drain of potentially skilled 
men is a waste both for the men and for the country. 

One trouble is that, on coming out of the army, a strong 
young man can so easily pick up good money in unskilled 
work that he does not bother to finish his training in the 
hope of longer-term rewards. There are not enough 
specialised jobs to employ the skilled men when they are 
called up, and they are too often put to work below their 
capacity with the inevitable loss of morale and of practice 
in their skill. This.seems an insuperable problem for as 


*In Their Early Twenties, by T. Ferguson and J. Punnison. 
Oxford, 12s. 6d. 
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long as national service is necessary ; but the second docu- 
ment, the report of the National Youth Employment 
Council for 1953-56, has some good ideas. 

The council, which has placed some 40 per cent of school 
leavers in their first job in recent years, has as its practical 
aim to help young people to find work which will be of 
permanent interest to them ; and so to attract them back 
into their old jobs when they leave the forces after the 
inevitable break. It is by finding young people jobs in 
which they are interested (and by doing more to persuade 
them to be interested in suitable jobs) that they can be pre- 
vented from falling into crime—as 15 per cent of the group 
studied in Glasgow had done. The council does its best 
—perhaps greater interest should be taken in suggestions 
about how it could do more than its present best—to com- 
bat the ignorance and apathy from which restlessness and 
crime spring. Its work will become more and more neces- 
sary as the numbers of those leaving school rise in the next 
few years. In an age when successive governments look too 
eagerly to such unpublicised social services for economies 
in expenditure, it is worth protesting loudly that there 
should be no cuts in this department, please. 


The French Version 


MOLLET has mustered his majority at the end of 
M the foreign affairs debate in the French Assembly. 
When historians one day ponder the rights and wrongs 
of intervention, the postcript which the debate added 
to the Egyptian affair will be significant. M. Pineau, 
the minister of foreign affairs, after asking what “ collu- 
sion” meant, argued that France and the United Kingdom 
knew about “ Israel’s intentions and Egypt’s threats” and, 
naturally, consulted each other. He was in a semantic 
mood, too, about American knowledge of the Anglo-French 
action. It all depended on what one meant by “ keeping 
informed.” The United States government knew about the 
feelings, disillusions and military preparations of its allies ; 
all it did not know was what they were going to do. 
Though the French prime minister asserted that France 
could not wait for an American change of heart, as it had 
done until 1917 and 1942, his appeals to jingoism or to 
Munich carried little weight. The French verdict may 
in the end be that of M. Edgar Faure, that the expedition 
was ill-conceived and badly carried out. Other considera- 
tions caused the Assembly to treat the government leniently 
—as M. Reynaud put it, to view it as an administration 
that was down, not to be kicked now but to be judged 
later on its subsequent performance. The French judg- 
ment will tend to grow in severity as other subjects are 
added to the Suez indictment. 


M. Mendeés-France in Opposition 


REAKING the uneasy silence he had kept for a year, 
M. Mendés-France has attacked the French govern- 
ment in open parliamentary debate. At the beginning of 
the year the Republican Front of Socialists and Radicals 
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emerged from the general election with increased strength, 
but without an absolute majority in the Assembly. After an 
unsuccessful bid for the ministry of foreign affairs, 
M. Mendés-France reluctantly accepted a vice-premiership 
without portfolio in M. Mollet’s cabinet. He remained 
there until the end of May despite a growing distaste for 
the government’s policy, particularly in Algeria. Even 
after he resigned he remained a prisoner of the dead 
electoral alliance. Trying hard not to break ties with the 
Socialists, he could express his opposition only by abstaining, 
as he did in the vote on the Suez expedition. In this week’s 
foreign affairs debate, however, such inhibitions did not 
restrain him from delivering a strong indictment of the 
government. 

The balance sheet of the Suez affair which he drew up 
contrasted violently with the dressed-up versions produced 
by the French ministers. France, in his opinion, had 
unnecessarily undermined the Atlantic alliance and had lost 
the affection of its friends, as well as the good will and 
moral prestige it still had in the Arab world. It had stopped 
its own oil supplies and strengthened Russia’s position in 
the Middle East without achieving anything, not even a 
loss of face by Colonel Nasser. Western ships sailing to 
break the Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba would 
not have provoked the same indignation in the world as 
did the Port Said landing. 

More important still, in the long run, was his declaration 
that France cannot have an effective foreign policy until it 
has solved the Algerian crisis. He expressly gave his 
backing to the idea of a North African federation—consist- 
ing of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco—linked with France. 
He did not say just how this could be achieved and 
there will probably be no opportunity in the near future to 
test the new tricks this supreme gamesman has in his bag. 
The cold reception which greeted his speech was 
symptomatic. He has few supporters in the Assembly 
beyond a handful of faithfuls who have survived the series 
of purges and splits in the Radical party since he took 
over the leadership. The Right, and many “ Europeans,” 
hate him; the Socialists are imprisoned in their party 
discipline. But M. Mendés-France is used to crying in the 
wilderness and, in the general whitewashing mood, it is no 
bad thing that he has regained his voice. 


Mr Lim Returns 


I Mr Lim Yew Hock, the Chief Minister of Singapore, is 
taking back with him a Chinese New Year present to his 
country, he is keeping it well wrapped up, and evidently 
marked “not to be opened till March ”’—when the 
plenary constitutional conference over Singapore’s future 
will open. Yet Mr Lim’s talks with the Colonial Secretary 
have left him in good spirits about his preliminary mission, 
and there is reason to think that his formula for solving 
the vexed problem of security of the Singapore base after 
independence has been accepted as a working basis by the 
Colonial Office. The formula is that while there should be 
a security council to watch political developments in Singa- 
pore which might threaten the base, the council should have 
equal British and Singapore representation, but with a 
chairman from the Federation of Malaya who would have 
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the casting vote. The Colonial Office’s final view on this 
formula is evidently being held back until it can assess how 
long after independence for the federation the Tengku and 
this moderate government can be expected to retain power. 


There is more resistance, curiously enough, to Mr Lim’s 
second request—that not only should the chairman of the 
security council be Malay, but the Governor-General of the 
new city-state should be Asian. Mr Lim urges that 
a British governor-general would suggest to the people that 
the old colonial system continued ; he argues that loyalty to 
the Queen over and above local (in Singapore often muni- 
cipal) politics could better be secured by an Asian repre- 
sentative of the Crown. The Colonial Office is under- 
standably holding out for at least a “ Soulbury interlude ” 
on the Ceylon pattern ; but Mr Lim can urge the precedent 
of Pakistan, where Mr Jinnah became the King’s repre- 
sentative immediately upon independence. The cases are 
widely different, yet what really matters to the British is 
the smooth functioning of the base. If an acceptable Asian 
governor-general could be found, the Colonial Office would 
be well advised to take the cash and let the credit go. 


Egypt’s Sterling 


B' its agreement with Egypt, the British Government is 

committed, if Egypt so requests, to release £20 million 
of Egypt’s blocked sterling on January 1st and transfer it 
to current account. The Government may allow the transfer 
rather than repudiate its word, although the act may arouse 
some severe criticism. Those who believe that the money 
will be poured freely into President Nasser’s purse should, 
however, bear in mind the sterling restrictions which were 
imposed on Egypt immediately after the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal Company. These removed Egypt from 
the transferable account area and brought its sterling 
transactions under British exchange control. Egypt will 
not be free to shop where, or when, it likes with the {20 
million. The money will merely be transferred from one 
blocked account at the Bank of England to another. 


Roughly speaking, the releases of 1955 covered the 
deficit on Egypt’s balance of trade with Britain ; in other 
words, they bought goods from Britain, which were unre- 
quited exports but which oiled a few cogs of British 
industry and commerce. At the moment, there is no oppor- 
tunity to trade with Egypt, but one must assume, or at least 
hope, that during the year relations will reach the stage 
when trade can be done again. In that case the coming 
releases could play the part in Anglo-Egyptian trade which 
they played in 1955 and 1956. 


The temptation to withhold the release on January Ist 
may nevertheless be acute. The Egyptian government ha: 
sequestrated nearly {£200 million of British capital, and 
President Nasser has admitted (or boasted) that he has used 
the contents of the British military depots in the Canal zone 
to make up the losses he suffered in Sinai. The Egyptian 
foreign minister, Dr Mahmoud Fawzi, has already raised 
the question of compensation to Egypt for the damage done 
by the bombing and invasion, and what British assets the 


Egyptian government hold will clearly be counters in the 
ultimate bargain. 
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There are, naturally, those in Britain who say that the 
sterling balances, which are now about £103 million, should 
be held doubly secure against the final settlement. But it 
seems imprudent to break an agreement which has lasting 
value for British credit, when other restrictions already 
provide an effective control on Egypt’s sterling assets in 
London. The decision surely depends on the calculation 
of future relations with Egypt and on the general credit of 
sterling. It would be unwise to behave as though the 
present Anglo-Egyptian enmity is perpetual. 


A Global ICS? 


OME of the ideas mooted by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations in the introduction to his last 
annual report had a refreshingly controversial character. 
Admittedly, he made a theoretician’s error when he argued 
that much larger international funds for economic develop- 
ment ought to be provided before there is any general dis- 
armament rather than after ; any taxpayer could demolish 
this logic with a few terse words. Another proposal, how- 
ever, deserves to get the attention of the Assembly. 
Mr Hammarskjéld again sent up a trial balloon which he 
first released in Montreal in May. He then urged the 
creation of “a career service under international responsi- 
bility for qualified men and women of any nationality” 
prepared to “ devote a significant part of their lives to work 
in the less developed areas of the world as public officials, 
integrated in the national administrations of those countries 
while maintaining their international status.” 

There is a very sound point here. The UN programme 
of technical assistance for under-developed countries suffers 
from two particularly severe limitations ; it is matched 
neither in capital nor in administrators. Even when the 
capital is available to finance the projects‘advised by a foreign 
technical expert, they often remain unfulfilled because the 
country concerned lacks competent administrators. Some 
newly independent countries recognise this lack and employ 
foreigners in their civil services, but others are more sensi- 
tive about alien influence. They might, however, readily 
obtain administrative talent from the “neutral” United 
Nations. That, in a nutshell, is Mr Hammarskjéld’s idea. 

Delicate problems would arise, no doubt. How could 
an international official’s oath of loyalty be reconciled with 
loyalty to one government ? The Charter stipulates that 
UN staff shall neither seek nor take orders from any govern- 
ment ; and, if this difficulty can be overcome, an inter- 
national civil servant working in a national administration 
would still risk getting both himself and the UN involved 
in local political turmoil. Among other problems would be 
the usual one of differentials in pay. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s idea has engaged little attention 
at the UN Assembly so far. Since it was first put up, 
some shift in emphasis has been noticeable ; there is now 
less talk of the need to create a whole new agency, 
and it is being suggested that the United Nations might 
begin by acting as an employment bureau, keeping records 
of vacancies and offers of service, but leaving actual negoti- 
ations to be handled by the government and the prospec- 
tive international civil servant in each case. A sizeable 
tree might grow in time from this acorn. 
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Ceylon Swings Back 


T. municipal elections recently held in Ceylon show 
a startling swing away from Mr Bandaranaike’s party, 
the People’s United Front. Out of 181 candidates only 65 
were successful (5 out of 28 in Colombo), while the United 
National Party won 51 seats out of 88 contested. Mr 
Bandaranaike explains this defeat by saying that his party 
depends for support more on the rural than the urban 
areas ; Sir John Kotelawala, the UNP leader, attributes his 


success to the “ prevailing chaos” caused by the Bandara- 
naike government. 


The police have been rendered ineffective . . . the life of 
the individual is in danger. Each extremist is encouraged 
by the government, not because it agrees with the agitators, 
but because it is afraid to stand up to them. There is no 
cabinet responsibility. Each minister is a prime minister 
unto himself. 


Mr Bandaranaike’s government, which achieved a sweeping 
and unexpected victory against the UNP in April, must 
be having to learn administration by trial and error ; some 
confusion is only to be expected. 


The Prime Minister also seems to have found it easier 
to criticise Sir John Kotelawala’s efforts to cope with 
Ceylon’s vast problems than to do better himself. The 
population is increasing at a rate of 2.8 per cent a year ; 
unemployment, according to a Central Bank Survey, stood 
at §00,000 last year—a seventh of the labour force ; 
economic prosperity is dependent on the plantation crops. 
None of these problems can be solved quickly and they 
would only have been aggravated if Mr Bandaranaike, 
following his election programme, had nationalised 
passenger transport, excluded foreigners from the tea and 
rubber plantations, and turned the British out of their bases 
at Trincomalee and Katunayake. On these issues he has 
behaved with caution and moderation. His minister of 
transport is studying the effect of nationalisation in India, 
and has said that “he will not rush into a scheme which 
will not be 100 per cent successful.” It has been made clear 
that the foreign-owned plantations will be left alone for 
the time being. 

This caution, together with administrative inexperience 
and the unpopular decision to compromise on the language 
question, may have lost the government the voters who had 
been won only temporarily from the UNP. At any rate 
there is evidently no tendency to drift still further left. 
The pendulum is swinging back the other way. 


Radiating Ignorance 


FULL year ago, the United Nations set up a scientific 
A committee to study the effects of atomic radiation. This 
move was inspired by widespread anxiety about the effects 
of radiation, particularly those caused by the uncontrolled 
testing of nuclear weapons. No progress having been made 
while the problem was dealt with as a political issue, several 
governments—that of India, in particular—urged that it 
should be transferred to the scientists. It was hoped that 
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men who based their conclusions on objective scientific fact 
would be able to agree on recommendations more quickly 
than politicians and diplomats. 

The committee has now issued its first report, and an 
uninformative document it is, too. It would seem that it has 
elected officers, recruited a small staff, discussed the scope 
of its work, and invited governments to submit information 
to it. The committee has received more than fifty reports 
on natural and artificial radiation and radioactivity, but has 
not been able to announce even tentative conclusions on the 
hazards of atomic radiation. Indeed, the committee noted 
“the need for more research and data before final con- 
clusions can be reached.” The international community did 
not expect the UN committee to reach “ final conclusions ” 
in a year, but it was not unreasonable to look for some 
tentative recommendations. Has the belief that “ taking 
it out of the politicians’ hands ” leads to speedy results been 
exposed as just another optimist’s fallacy ? 


Poland Prepares for Elections 


ARSAW must be getting used to exalted Soviet visitors. 
Last week was the turn of Mr Shepilov and 
Marshal Zhukov. Unlike their illustrious colleagues who 
took the same road (Mr Khrushchev and company), the new 
guests did not come to bully the Poles into obedience. Their 
visit was a sequel to the amicable negotiations in Moscow, 
in which the Poles agreed to have Soviet forces on their soil, 
while the Russians agreed that these troops should not be 
moved without prior Polish consent. Mr Shepilov’s and 
Marshal Zhukov’s ostensible purpose was to settle the details 
and endorse the agreement. Were two senior ministers 
needed for so modest a task ? They may have seized the 
occasion to consult the Poles on east European events and 
foreign affairs in general as well as to warn them against too 
much political initiative or against the disruptive effect 
which a Warsaw-Belgrade axis might have on Polish-Soviet 
relations. Mr Shepilov played one chord which finds a ready 
echo in Poland: he spoke of the German threat, about to be 
increased, he said, by the supply of atomic weapons to the 
growing West German armv. 
Mr Gomulka’s friendly but firm handling of the Russians 
is approved by the bulk of his compatriots, though for a 
variety of conflicting reasons. Indeed, most observers main- 
tain that if a personal plebiscite were held at this stage Mr 
Gomulka would probably win an absolute majority. But 
next month’s elections will not provide a real test. No 
opposition will be allowed. Only the national front of the 
United Workers’ party and its satellites, the Peasant and 
Democratic parties, can present candidates and _ local 
electoral committees of that front will supervise the selection. 
The voting and the electoral campaign should, however, 
give some insight into the prevailing mood. Voters will have 
a degree of choice, since the number of candidates will 
exceed the seats available by about a third. Besides, out of 
700 candidates only 70 or 80 will be nominated at the 
centre. The regional committees, which choose the rest, 
will find it hard to ignore entirely the pressure of popular 
opinion and particularly the views of workers in big fac- 
tories. It is also to be wondered what test is to be applied 
to judge past performance: a general bar on “ former 
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Stalinists” would exclude almost all prominent political 
figures. It will be interesting to watch next month how 
Poland sets about instilling some life into its moribund 
parliamentary institutions. 


Modern Times 


REPORT entitled “A Study of Attitudes “Lowards 

Factory Work” (HMSO, Ios.) was published last 
week under the auspices of the Medical Research Council. 
This is based on a survey carried out between 1946 and 
1950 in three factories, two making cars and one comprising 
metal mills, and it deals not only with attitudes towards 
the job itself, but also to group payments and bonus 
schemes. It lays no claim to anything but the most tentative 
conclusions, but some of these are worth studying, and 
certainly point the way to further investigations. 

One such tentative conclusion seems to be that the 
smaller and more repetitive the tasks into which the work 
has been divided, the less the satisfaction that the workers 
get out of it; and the smaller the groups into which the 
workers themselves have been divided for the purpose of 
incentive schemes, the greater the interest such schemes will 
arouse. This, however, as far as the first conclusion is 
concerned, is true only very broadly. As the report shows, 
there is a shifting borderline between contentment due to 
familiarity and the absence of strain on the one hand, and 
boredom due to repetition on the other. The figures and 
comments cited suggest that it is above all the younger 
workers who find excessive repetition trying ; as they get 
older they tend to relapse into complacent apathy. The 
conclusion about the need for small groups for incentive 
schemes is true more generally, partly because the feeling 
of fellowship which they encourage is an important factor in 
morale. Very important too is the way the scheme itself is 
administered, and the skill with which the time study 
engineers have arranged a work programme that satisfies 
both the keen and quick worker on the one hand and the 
slow and steady one on the other. 





We regret that we cannolonger accept orders 
for the 1957 edition of The Economist Diary. 
The size of the edition was substantially 
greater than for 1956 but it was, neverthe- 
less, insufficient to meet the heavy demand 
from home and overseas. 


We suggest that you may still be able to 
obtain a copy from one of the leading book- 
shops and stationers. If you wish to ensure 
that you are not too late next year you cal 
instruct us to notify you when the 1958 
edition is ready. All you need do is to 
write your name and address on the back 
of a postcard and send it addressed to : 

1958 DIARY, THE ECONOMIST, 22 RYDER ST. LONDON SW! 
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A Landmark in Scholarship 


DOCUMENTS IN 
GREEK. 

By Michael Ventris and John Chadwick. 
Cambridge University Press. 452 pages. 
84s, 


MYCENAEAN 


ICHAEL VENTRIS’S announce- 

ment in 1952 of his interpretation 
of the script then known as Minoan 
Linear B, and of his discovery that it 
is an archaic form of Greek, was a 
major event. Since that time scholars 
in many countries have been working 
on his results and extending them, and 
this sumptuous book is the first general 
report on their results. It is written in 
terms which can be followed, with an 
effort which is well worth while, by 
anyone who has had an ordinary classical 
education. 

Ventris’s achievement was one of pure 
logic, in the best tradition of crypto- 
graphy. He started with one reasonable 
assumption, that the script was a syl- 
labary. He did not assume at the start 
that the language was Greek: in fact, 
he did not believe it. But by comparing 
his material he was able, bit by bit, to 
fit most of the characters into a grid 
where all the vertical columns had the 
same vowels and all the horizontal lines 
the same consonants. The clue was 
found when he realised that five groups 
of three similar words, given certain 
assumptions for the value of their char- 
acters, would yield three Greek deriva- 
tives of the names of five of the principal 
Cretan towns. From that moment 
onwards further proof poured in. Of 
course it has not been plain sailing, and 
there are still disbelievers. The material 
is thin; beside proper names only 650 
words have been identified so far. The 
syllabary is grossly inappropriate to 
Greek and yields many ambiguities. The 
documents are terse and obscure, and 
much remains uninterpreted. But the 
general thesis is convincing, and few 
would deny that we have before us 
Greek documents which antedate Homer 
by many centuries. 

The first third of the book, including 
a foreword by Professor Wace, contains 
a very thorough introduction, covering 
the archeological background, the pro- 
cess of decipherment, the nature of the 
script, the language used, and a summary 
of what emerges from the documents. 
Then follow three hundred of the docu- 
ments, transcribed and translated with 
copious notes. Finally, there are a 
vocabulary and a name-list. The whole 
is written with admirable clarity ; it 1s 
a model of style and exposition. 

And now that we have them, what 


are these documents? The _ simple 
Englishman, with his classical education, 


must cast aside his preconceptions, or 
rather recognise them for the first time. 
The scholar draws on archaeological 
evidence, but the ordinary man thinks 
of Greece primarily in literary terms ; 
he knows the epithets better than he 
knows the dull machinery of Greek life ; 
Mycenae is a backcloth to the Oresteia. 
But in the real Mycenaean world, if we 
may trust the surviving evidence, writing 
was used only for bureaucratic purposes. 
What we have left is a sample, selected 
by the accidents of time, from the regis- 
try of the Crown Estates Commissioners 
and similar bodies. The main interests 
of this heroic age, as disclosed to pos- 
terity, were land registration and ration- 
ing. Doubtless they had poetry, and we 
know that they were interested in the 
visual arts. But writing was for the civil 
servant. The civilisation described was 
fairly elaborate, far more so than that 
described by Homer. They had no 
money, but they got on remarkably well 
without it. There were dozens of trades, 
and every tradesman got his monthly 
ration of food. It is not clear how far 
they were slaves. There are indications 
of some differentials for skill, but not 
very high ones. In short, it appears that 
some of man’s earliest instincts were 
those of the National Union of Railway- 
men; the first flowering of civilisation 
was a controlled economy ; and, when 
one turns to the name-list, one finds 
without surprise among the surviving 
names pa-ro, which, according to the 
rules of spelling which the authors give, 
could stand for Balogh. 

No personal documents remain, not 
even legal onés such as contracts between 
individuals : nothing but lists of men and 
women (for rationing and military pur- 
poses), of livestock and agricultural pro- 
duce, of tribute and offerings, and of 
royal possessions such as furniture and 
arms. One or two names of oxen sur- 
vive, remarkably like those which cows 
are given today. There are also a good 
many land registers, of the greatest 
obscurity ; the system of land tenure is 
not yet convincingly explained. But, for 
all the dryness of their content, the docu- 
ments are faseinating, not least because 
the names of so many gods and men are 
familiar. We do not meet the heroes 
whom one has known from childhood, 
but humbler characters bearing the same 
names and living their queer, elaborate, 
authority-ridden lives, which, though 
hardly glimpsed, seem so familiar. _ 

Two things remain to be said. First, 
the highest praise is due to the Cam- 
bridge Press for the production of a 
very difficult book ; it is a joy to look at 
and to handle. Second, and most impor- 
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tant, it was in print and bound before 
Ventris’s lamentable death in a motor 
accident last September. Young though 
he was, he had made his great contribu- 
tion to scholarship ; and this admirable 
book, more fascinating than anything 
comparable for many years, serves as a 
noble memorial to him. 


Modern Egyptology 


A FAMILY IN EGYPT. 

By Mary Rowlatt 

Robert Hale. 232 pages. 18s. 
THE SPHINX AWAKES. 

By Gerald Sparrow. 

Robert Hale. 217 pages. 21s. 


HE difference between these two 

books on Egypt is not just that one 
looks back and the other ahead, but that 
the first is like an elegant, meticulous 
water-colour and the second like a series 
of snapshots so hastily taken that there 
was not time to give the film a proper 
turn between the clicks of the shutter. 

Miss Mary Rowlatt comes of a family 
that has lived in Egypt since its great- 
great grandfather sold corn to Wellington 
in the Peninsula. To the question: 
“Do you speak Arabic ?” generations 
of its children have answered: 
“Oomaal” (“What do you take me 
for ?”). She did the rounds that young 
girls did between the wars—the sight- 
seeing, the first-aid classes and the 
parties—as often in Egyptian as in Euro- 
pean company. 

As a result, her book is a monument 
to a relationship that vanished when 
modern airlines began to transport 
Britisher and Egyptian apart at all 
moments of human joy or stress—when 
hot weathers and holidays, illnesses and 
even honeymoons were no longer spent 
within eye and earshot of one another. 
Other links snapped when two world 
wars introduced into Egypt a British 
population able and keen to live an 
exclusively British life. The book 
reveals much in the tale of a picnic 
party assaulted by a peasant with a 
mattock, but saved because a Rowlatt 
was there to explain that no one had 
recognised that particular piece of desert 
as his seed-bed ; the party left with “a 
present of several cucumbers.” 

Family diaries of the kind that survive 
when the same house is lived in for 
forty-seven years make an agreeable 
start to the story; its interesting end 
tells of recent visits during which Miss 
Rowlatt tries to assess what caused the 
revolution as well as what it is trying to 
do against the ancient odds. In a 
simple, pleasant way, she shows Egypt 
as a land of laughter as well as of needs 
and ambitions. 

Judge Sparrow flew to Cairo under an 
April sky “frowning like a spoilt debu- 
tante” and was back in time for the 
tulips (presumably in the same year ; he 
leaves his reader guessing about dates, 
even to the extent of uselessly mention- 
ing huge sums lost or earned on crops 
without giving the period to which they 
refer). His slapdash book is interesting 
only because, being based on what he 
was told by young men in power but 
with little experience of other countries, 
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it reveals how the junta sees the world. 
His trip convinces him that “in the not 
too distant future a new flag will fly over 
the desert Arab lands”—the flag of a 
united Islam under Egyptian leadership. 
To his mind, Egyptian plans are “ more 
mature, more detailed and more prac- 
tical” than most people imagine. (He 
does not specify the only really practical 
one, which is the export of teachers.) 
His perspective shows Iraq dwarfed by 
middle distance into “ one of the smallest 
of the good companions” ; and, beyond 
it, Iran and Pakistan included in the 
target area. His estimate will flatter 
Egypt’s vanity, but mar its repute in 
several capitals of whose likely reactions 
he and his Egyptian informants are 
ignorant. He prints, but never draws 
the lesson from, a perspicacious reckon- 
ing by President Nasser which states that 
“the word ‘ positive action’ may on 
paper be sufficient to solve the problem. 
But in life . . . it is not sufficient.” 


Scrappy surveys of the armed forces, 
land reform, industry and the high dam 
scheme are marred by being brought up 
to date in some particulars but not in 
others, with no indications which facts 
relate to 1956, and which do not. Some 
of the sweeping assertions are already 
falsified by events that would have been 
allowed for with a writer with a better 
knowledge of the rest of the Middle East. 
The hackneyed comparison with Ataturk 
is made without remembering that—in a 
century and a region geared to combat 
imperialism—the Turk was closing down 
an empire and the Egyptian apparently 
wants to found one. 


The Living Past 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. 
By L. H. Grollenberg. 
Nelson. 116 pages. 70s. 


N the Middle East the past lives long. 

Father Grollenberg’s superb book 
helps ordinary people to understand why 
this is so. The work of a Dominican 
priest who is a Biblical scholar by pro- 
fession, has travelled all over Palestine, 
and has visited the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the “ Atlas of the Bible” uses text, 
maps and photographs to bring the 
biblical background to life. The text 
skims the cream of biblical scholarship 
to describe the geographical setting and 
trace the history of the ancient Hebrews 
from the earliest days to the destruction 
of the temple by Titus. The maps in 
the text and two end-papers show on 
various scales the ancient world from 
the Aegean Sea to the Caspian (with the 
sites of forgotten capitals and of modern 
oil wells shown cheek by jowl on one 
of them), giving special attention to the 
historical geography of Palestine. The 
index of places and persons contains the 
name of every town and village, every 
mountain and valley, every region, river, 
country and people mentioned in the 
Bible. Finally—and the special glory of 
the book—more than 400 photographs 
convey an idea of the country, the cities, 
ancient peoples, cultures and religions 
which must bring to life much of the 


Bible story which is otherwise hard to 
understand. At their political, moral, 
and religious core many of our modern 
problems are as old as time. Not least 
among the merits of this splendid work 
is that it helps us to see them in 
perspective. 


Shopkeeping Nation ? 
LIFE IN BRITAIN. 


By J. D. Scott. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 286 pages. 25s. 


R SCOTT has undertaken a diffi- 
cult task and in one respect has 


succeeded. His guide to British life is 
very readable. He tells a good deal 
about British social life, religions, 


politics, the machineries of government 
and of law, politics, education, the 
welfare state, the press and the BBC. 
All this could be as dry as dust were it 
not treated by a lively mind, were it not 
for comments such as that on Lloyd 
George’s insurance scheme: “ The days 
were not so very long gone when ladies 
had slapped their footmen’s faces ; and 
now they were to lick their stamps,” or 
on how you behave if you are a social 
climber from Coventry: 


Naturally you do not know an oak 
from an elm and can hardly tell a fox- 
hound from a Borzoi ; byt with care you 
need not give yourself away, and if you 
have occasion to mention it you will— 
without actually lying—give your place 
of birth as Warwickshire. 

But is this guide written for people 
inside or outside Britain? Trying to 
please both, Mr Scott seems to flit from 
the needs of one to the needs of the 
other ; many of the little side-thrusts will 
certainly be lost on the foreigner, 
amusing though they will be to the 
British reader. Some of the treatment 
is too slick: the terms of trade, for 
instance, shed all their complications as 
they emerge as an all-powerful factor in 
the country’s prosperity. What many 
readers, however, will criticise in this 
book is that it has found no room for 
literature, music or the arts. 
tion is made of any British author or 
musician, of ballet queues or the popu- 
larity of modern art exhibitions at 
galleries such as the Tate. We have to 
agree statistically that it is “the Light 
Programme audience, that immense 
public of working people with an in- 
creasingly bourgeois outlook, which is 
the emergent class in Britain.” But 
numbers are not everything in these 
matters. Need Mr Scott. make us out 
more uncivilised than we are ? 


Artful Aid to Advertisers 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF PRESS 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

By Kenneth Day. 

Benn. 320 pages. 70s 


= layman, if he thinks about adver- 

using at all, may be mildly surprised 
that a book called “ The Typography of 
Press Advertisement” should run to 
over three hufidred pages. What Mr 
Day in fact has to offer is a book that 


covers not only typography but many 
other aspects of advertising. 





No men- 
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The only previous comparable work, 
Sir Francis Meynell’s “The Typo- 
graphy of Newspaper Advertisements,” 
appeared in 1929. Now, nearly thirty 
years later, a revaluation of the subjec: 
is called for. Changes in type styles and 
fashions and completely new techniques 
are displayed in a “gallery” of some 
one hundred and fifty advertisemen:s 
reproduced on newsprint ; it is fascina: 
ing to trace earlier trends to their cu! 
mination and to detect the start of ne 
ones, 

Mr Day begins by relating the pre 
and the copy to the typographer and 
establishes those commonsense prin 
ciples underlying the tackling of a 
specific job, such as the questions: 
“What is to be advertised and to whom 
is the appeal addressed ? ” “ What size o! 
space and where is it to appear ?” “I 
there a continuity to be maintained ? ” 
and “ What trade rivals have to be com 
peted with?” From this sound star 
and with his feet ever on the ground, 
Mr Day expounds on type, stressing 
legibility, distinctiveness, suitability for 
reproduction, and follows with chapters 
on typefounders and trade-setters, lay- 
out, illustration. He describes the 
pioneer work of Meynell, Morison, 
Johnston and Gill; the dynamic effec: 
on layout of the asymmetric conceptions 
of Gropius and Bayer at the Bauhaus ; 
“ scientific” American approaches ; the 
stimulus of the introduction of “ Sans” 
and the present vogue for nineteenth cen 
tury revivals. After presenting many com 
parative text-settings and more than two 
hundred display faces, he ends with an 
important chapter on type measurement. 

Mr Day’s book is obviously the pro- 
duct of most careful research and he has 
consulted a formidable list of specialists 
in their various fields. The cross- 
referencing has been painstaking and a 
useful book list is appended. This will 
become a standard work on the book- 
shelves of advertising agencies—and 
even of their clients. 


An Unsatisfactory Device 


DELEGATION IN LOCAL GOVERN 
MENT. 
By Peter G. Richards. 


Allen and Unwin. 184 pages. 20s. 


| )ELSGATION in local government 
refers to the county councils’ 
growing practice of delegating some o! 
their functions (relating, for example, 
to house planning or health) to smalle: 
authorities on an agency basis. The 
growth of this practice is less the resu!! 
of its intrinsic merits than of the need 
to appease the major local authorities, 
who have lost so many of their direct 
powers, and to guard against “ remote ” 
administration. Mr Richards’s book is 
timely, because the local authority 
associations are now pressing for a con- 
siderable extension and strengthening of 
delegation arrangements—largely, once 
again, as a means of soothing the vanity 
and increasing the vitality of the smaller 
local authorities. 


Mr Richards’s account brings out the 
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intrinsic difficulties of working delega- 
tion satisfactorily. The right principles 
are easy to state; these are that the 
county council should lay down general 
policy, and approve broad estimates 
annually, leaving considerable adminis- 
trative discretion to the _— smaller 
juthority. But the fact that the county 
foots the whole bill is an inhibiting 
factor—especially since the = smaller 
juthority, having been made to contri- 
bute to the county rate, is anxious to 
capture as much of the total expenditure 
as possible. Delegation works best with 
a function, such as town planning 
control, where little money is involved 
save that repaid by the central govern- 
ment. 

It also seems to work best in the 
largest counties, like Lancashire and 
Surrey, where delegation is intrinsically 
more necessary and where there is less 
rivalry between the county itself and the 
larger county districts. It is noteworthy 
that two-thirds of the 158 divisional 
executives for education are concen- 
trated in seven large cities, and that half 
the counties have not set up divisional 
executives at all. In most counties, 
delegation is patchy in character and a 
potent source of delays and disputes. 
Mr Richards defends the system by 
arguing that it has reduced the other- 
wise excessive power of such bureaucrats 
as the county education officer. But this 


is hardly an adequate reason for extend- 
ing an intrinsically unsatisfactory device. 
It would be much better to regroup the 
smaller local authorities in a way that 
would enable them to administer more 
functions in their own right. 


Saints and Sinners 


SAINTS OF SIND. 
By Peter Mayne. 
Murray, 200 pages. 18s, 


HERE is little of serious interest, 

but plenty to amuse, in this account 
of Mr Mayne’s meanderings around the 
shrines of Sind, his encounters with 
some of the pirs, and adventures in the 
company of their rather disreputable 
hangers-on. The reader is left with the 
impression that so accomplished a writer 
might have been better employed than 
in the observation of these pinchbeck 
“saints” whose contribution to society 
is of such doubtful value and who are 
not usually, in themselves, particularly 
interesting characters. Nevertheless it 
must be recognised that the pirs do 
occupy an important position in the 
rural society not only of Sind, but of 
West Pakistan in general; and if they 
were worth a book Mr Mayne, with his 
sardonic eye resting affectionately on 
saint and sinner alike, was the man to 
write it. 








Letters to the Editor 








Bravado 


Sir—I disagreed with your early 
strictures on our action in Suez, so I 
appreciated your likening the United 
States to Achilles remaining in his tent. 

I recall that Achilles had been openly 
advocating that his fellow-in-arms, 
Agamemnon, follow his (unsolicited) 
advice over a certain matter of more 
concern to Agamemnon than to Achilles. 
Agamemnon finally complied, but was in 
the happy position of being able to 
impose a small penalty on Achilles—to 
couple responsibility with principle. 

Achilles promptly retired to his tent 
in a pique; whilst he sulked, his side 
was hard pressed and came near defeat. 
Your simile is a good one.—Yours faith- 
fully, M. D. WooLLEeN 
Alexandria, Va, USA 


“Who Wouldn’t?” 


Sir—Before the mists of legend distort 
beyond recognition one of the best 
stories of my day at Oxford, may I seek 
space in your columns to correct and 
amplify Mr Betjeman’s version of it as 
quoted in your review of “The Com- 
pleat Imbiber ” on December 15th ? 

As both the principals are now dead, 


I can see no reason for withholding their 
names. The “reverend head of an 
Oxford college” was the very Rev. 
Lancelot Ridley Phelps, Provost of Oriel, 
under whom I had the privilege to sit 
for the last two years of his tenure. The 
other party to the affair was Ernest 
Edward Jenner, who had been imported 
by the Provost in 1927 im a laudable 
(and successful) effort to improve the 
classical knowledge of those of us who 
were reading Honour Moderations. The 
point of the story as related by Mr John 
Betjeman is largely lost if one does not 
recognise the two personalities involved ; 
Jenner was not a guest at High Table 
but a classical tutor of the college, and 
his views in the matter of indulgence in 
drink and tobacco were very well known 
to the Provost, who took occasion to 
tease him about them from time to tme. 
The story also loses yet more of its pith 
if from it is omitted the Provost’s habit 
of triplicating his utterances. The 
incident is reputed to have occurred 
over coffee in the Provost’s lodgings, 
and the actual dialogue, as credibly re- 
ported at the time, went as follows: 


Provost: Mr Jenner, Sir, may I press 
you to a glass of port, a glass of port, a 
glass of port? 
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Yet at times one suspects that Mr 
Mayne found a good deal of all this 
rather boring. It is only when he looks 
back to the thirties and forties and re- 
counts the. fantastic story of the Pir 
Pagaro—sixth in the line—that the reader 
becomes really. wide-eyed. This mon- 
ster of depravity was regarded as God, 
no less, by about half a million followers, 
most of whom belonged to the fanatical 
sect known as “ Hurs.” Their reverence 
for him was in no way abated by the 
revelations in the ghastly “ Boy in the 
Box ” case, which took him to prison for 
six years. He was finally, and most 
deservedly, brought to the gallows in 
1943, but not before he had established 
a reign of terror over vast areas of Sind. 
The story, briefly but pungently told, 
provides a commentary on the dangers 
inherent in the system of hereditary 
“ saintship,” and on the mentality of the 
rural Sindi. 


Books Received 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorRLD AFFAIRS, 
1954. 

By Richard P. Stebbins. 

New York : Council on Foreign Relations. 
London : Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 498 pages. 48s. 


LLOYD’S CALENDAR, 1957. 
The Corporation of Lloyd’s. 756 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


Fenner: Mr Provost, on no account. 

Sir, I would rather commit adultery. 

Provost: My dear Sir, who wouldn’t, 

I mean to say, who wouldn’t, who 

wouldn’t? 

The whole incident was enshrined in 
memorable Homeric hexameters by the 
present Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, 
whose lines were circulated, like Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, to his private friends. 
I regret that the passage of nearly thirty 
years has left only two words of them in 
my mind, but they are perhaps worth 
recording, for those who knew and 
revered the Provost—xepiarcod gedp.— 
Yours faithfully, Denis O’NEILL 
Savile Club, W.1 


Petrol Rationing 


Smr—Your notes on this subject prompt 
me to call attention to the advantages of 
a pedal cycle as a means of urban travel. 
As a middle-aged professional man who 
cycles into London daily from his home 
some nine miles out I can vouch for the 
considerable saving in time each week, 
apart from the 14s. 2d. in fares (or much 
more if a motor car is used). Once the 
muscles have become used to the exer- 
cise, the daily journey becomes a great 
pleasure, inducing a feeling of well-being 
and ridding the mind of worries. 
And the parking problem disappears. 
It would be a beneficent outcome to 
the present troubles if cycling to work 
became recognised as respectable. At 
present I am at pains to conceal my 
bicycle from my _ colleagues.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. H. WaLton 
Merton, S.W.19 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 














Christmas Spirits 


Washington, D.C. 


HE publishers of one of America’s glossier magazines, 

in an attempt to explain why the Christmas issue is 
“ different” from the other eleven issues, concluded that 
people themselves are different at Christmas. But it can 
equally be argued that people are just more intensely the 
same. The early birds are earlier, sometimes with cards 
addressed and parcels wrapped in July, and the procrastina- 
tors are later and may even be caught at the post office on 
December 26th, which is not a holiday in the United States. 
Collectively, Americans at Christmas are more charitable 
and acquisitive, more sentimental and cynical, more harried 
and devil-may-care, more guilt-ridden and joyous, more 
hostile and loving, in infinite combinations, than at any other 
time of year. From the tawdry glare of Main Street to the 
costly shimmer of Fifth Avenue, the crowds have an 
abstracted look, partly because of the difficulty of finding 
a plain, non-mink-covered fly-swatter for Aunt Julie, but 
also because, by emphasising the ideals while reflecting the 
shortcomings of the American way of life, the Christmas 
season precipitates a state of national ambivalence, magnified 
this year by heightened concern with the uneasy state of the 
world. 

As the benevolent spirit of Christmas, Santa Claus (Father 
Christmas) often gets tangled in the contradictions of the 
American scene. Demonstrating his versatility as a symbol 
of peace, he recently appeared on an Air Force base with 
his sleigh drawn by four Nike guided missiles and led by 
4 fifth, smaller one, with a blinking red nose, named 
Rudolph. Though America’s only “saint” is castigated 
for fostering too much “ getting” commercially and too 
much “ giving ” politically, most Americans approve of him 
as a representation of love for children, generosity, and faith 
in an abundant future. In spite of much hard-headed scorn 
for fantasy, they show real ingenuity in the art of encourag- 
ing young children to “ believe in Santa.” Even such an 
institution as the Post Office, not usually noted for its con- 
tribution to mythology, harbours letters addressed in 
wobbly writing to Mr Santa Claus, North Pole, instead of 
returning them stamped with a chilly “ unknown.” That 
children have a right to a happy Christmas is an unspoken 
tenet of the American creed. Scrooge, as the evil spirit of 
the holiday season and a term of opprobrium, has just under- 
gone the final phase of Americanisation and become the star 
of a TV musical, and the ghost of Marley can still occa- 
sionally be heard clanking in both commercial and charitable 
appeals. 

Most people, who begin to wonder in December whether 


they will be able to “survive” Christmas and emerge 
triumphant on January 2nd from the welter of paper and 
tangled ribbon to “ start the New Year right,” are driven 
not only by commercial pressures but by the accumulated 
obligations of the year ; they feel they must catch up with 
their correspondence, mend social fences, give to charity, 
and become reacquainted with their children. There ar 
few excuses for the millions who are caught unawares by 
the onrush of the Christmas season. It is heralded in Octo- 
ber when catalogues swirl through the mails to fall in gaudy 
piles in the living room; it looms in November when 
Sunday papers and slick magazines swell with tidings of 
jewellery and toys ; but “Christmas is at our throats” in 
December, when cities and towns disappear under blanket: 
of synthetic snow and public address systems shatter the 
quiet with “ Silent Night” in wavering legato. 


* 


It is a popular theme at Christmas to blame advertisers 
and promoters for foisting more and more extravagant items 
on an unsuspecting public by the unscrupulous manipula- 
tion of its better nature. It is seldom noted that the public, 
trying out its new affluence and unprejudiced tastes, is 
sometimes far ahead of the unsuspecting hucksters in its 
enthusiasm for expensive and foolish baubles and, with 
little sinister manipulation, can clean out a shop’s supply 
of such luxuries in a day. This year there has been special 
enthusiasm for imported items like perfumes and embroi- 
dered bed sheets. “The man who has everything” is 
increasingly an object of charitable concern, and his wants 
occupy pages of advertising. Each year produces a collec- 
tion of new gadgets, catering to the never-even-dreamed-o! 
whims of such as he, and giving nightmares to harried sale: 
clerks called upon to help decide whether a certain parakec' 
would really like a “xylophone for birds.” The poo: 
shopper, exhausted by the strain of pairing up ordinary 
friends and relations with the glittering array on the 
counters, may be overwhelmed with nostalgia for the good 
old days when children gave home-made pen wipers anc 
adults home-baked fruit cakes. Meanwhile, both adult ar. 
juvenile enthusiasms, and possibly frustrations, are reflecte«! 
in the toys, particularly all kinds of electronic gadgets and 
dolls who wear ermine, get sick, or can be rescued fro: 
bedraggled waifdom. 

The most depressing feature of the commercial Christm: 
spirit is that it spreads a synthetic sugar coating over 
genuine occasion, covering sincere sentiments with viscol 
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sentimentality and sticky coyness almost impossible to rub 
off. Underneath all the ballyhoo lies a complicated pattern 
of group and family observances and expressions of the 
Christmas spirit as varied as the structure of the United 
States. Church attendance has risen and the churches are 
fighting against the “ paganisation ” of Christmas. Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day see the revival of family tradi- 
tions and rituals of tree decorating and carol singing by 
which each family is linked to its past and to each other. 
Undistorted by commercial glare, the accumulated gifts and 
thoughts of the last few weeks are unwrapped and exposed 
to view and people have a fleeting opportunity to take a 
secret second look at themselves and beyond. This year 
relief organisations were swamped with requests from 
families who wanted to take Hungarians to live in their 
homes, and the growing acceptance of Christmas as symbolic 
of the unifying principles in the world was re-emphasised 
when President Eisenhower, by lighting a Christmas tree, 
opened a pageant of peace to which fifty-one nations and 
all forty-eight states contributed. 


Mission to the Refugees 


R NIXON’S dramatic Christmas eve trip to the 
refugee camps in Austria and Germany is further 
evidence of his determination, and Mr Eisenhower’s, that 
the Vice President should play a larger and more active 
role in the second Eisenhower Administration than he did 
during the first. Cynical commentators see his journey as 
part of a continuing effort to build himself into presidential 
timber by 1960. But it is hard to imagine anyone—aside 
from the President himself — who could carry a more 
authoritative promise of help to come, both to the refugees 
and their overwhelmed Austrian hosts ; or who, having con- 
vinced himself, as Mr Nixon evidently has, of the need, 
could do more to persuade Congress that America must 
shoulder a larger share of the burden. 

The Hungarian crisis has shown that the United States, 
the great traditional land of asylum, is so strangled in 
restrictive legislation that it has been unable, with the best 
will in the world, to do as much, proportionately, as many 
poorer and smaller countries. Of the 21,300 Hungarians 
expected to come into the United States by the time Con- 
gress reassembles, only 6,300, admitted under the three- 
year Refugee Relief Act, which expires next week, have been 
accepted as immigrants. The remaining 15,000, moving 
under the greatest transatlantic air and sea lift in history, 
are being smuggled in through the “ parole” loophole in 
the McCarran-Walter Act which was intended only for 
individuals seeking asylum. They can be given permanent 
refuge only by Act of Congress. - Financial aid has been 
more generous: in all, the President has allocated $5 million 
to the United Nations, and private generosity has provided 
more than $9 million in cash and kind. But these private 
contributions are slackening, although with more than 
70,000 Hungarian refugees still in Austria, and the flow 
over the border continuing, the need is greater than ever. 

The first fruits of Mr Nixon’s trip may be the announce- 
ment that the processing of refugees will continue ; the 
expectation is that more Hungarians—perhaps as many as 
50,000 in all—may be admitted. But what the Vice Prest- 
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dent has recommended to the President this week and will 
discuss with congressional leaders next week almost cer- 
tainly will include, beside immediate financial help to 
Austria, and perhaps to other small nations whose generosity 
has outrun their resources, some permanent standby 
authority for the President to open America’s doors to other 
refugees from oppression. This is the least America can do. 
But the Administration also has high hopes that the tragic 
flood of Hungarian refugees may sweep Congress toward 
the liberalisation of the immigration law for which both 


President Truman and President Eisenhower have pleaded 
in vain. 


Scrooge at the Fed? 


— Wright Patman chose the season 
of goodwill for yet another of his attempts to brand 
the Federal Reserve Board as the Scrooge of the American 
economy. Nor, since Mr Patman will be chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee in the new Congress, can the 
board expect a peaceful New Year. At Mr Patman’s latest 
examination of the tight squeeze which the Federal Reserve 
is keeping on the country’s supply of credit in the interests 
of economic stability, the board’s chairman, Mr Martin, 
naturally refused to accept the suggestion that its policy 
had been proved ineffective by the continued rise in the 
cost of living. He contended that this inflationary pressure 
would have been much greater if interest charges had not 
been allowed to reflect the growing demand for money. 
Mr Martin pointed out that the discount rate at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the interest they charge on money borrowed 
by other banks, had not led the market but had followed 
it. In fact, in the last few weeks the discount rate, held af 
3 per cent since August, has lagged behind the market ; 
the rate on short-term Treasury Bills has been well above 
3 per cent and touched new peaks regularly until December 
18th, when it reached 3.331 per cent. This week the yield 
feli a little and is likely to drop still more now that the 
Christmas demand for money and the Treasury’s special 
financing operations are both over. 

To Mr Patman’s most telling argument, that the high 


’ cost of borrowing was delaying essential public works, par- 


ticularly schools, Mr Martin replied that cheap money 
would inflate the prices of materials and labour and thus 
delay the building of schools even more by making them 
prohibitively expensive. But on this point Mr Patman 
found a surprising ally—Mr Elliott Bell, editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week, who, it is said, would have been the 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury had Mr Dewey been 
elected in 1948. Mr Bell believes that the present reliance 
on monetary controls to check inflation is distorting the 
economy in many ways. He agrees with Mr Patman that 
the credit squeeze is not only diverting money from social 
needs but also restricting small businessmen unnecessarily, 
and that rising interest rates present no obstacle to the main 
driving force of the boom, capital expansion by large cor- 
porations, since for them interest paid is a tax-deductible 
expense. 

Mr Bell did not press his earlier suggestion for a National 
Economic Council to co-ordinate the basic economic policies 
of government agencies and of the Federal Reserve—a pro- 
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posal which was widely criticised as threatening the indepen- 
dence of the central bank. But he did advocate a special 
presidential commission to conduct a comprehensive long- 
range study of the country’s monetary system, comparable to 
the one which led to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System in 1913. Since then lending has ceased to 
be a preserve of the banks and many new agencies, such as 
savings associations and consumer credit companies, are 
also involved in monetary operations. Mr Patman agrees 
that a study is necessary but thinks that it should—and 
obviously intends that it shall—be carried out by Congress. 


Maize in a Muddle 


— producers of other basic crops, maize farmers 
this month had to choose between two complicated 
schemes for reducing their surpluses and qualifying for 
price supports. When they failed to muster quite enough 
votes to extend into 1959 this year’s temporary soil bank 
scheme for controlling their production, they did them- 
selves a bad turn and gave the Department of Agriculture 
a headache. Under the old acreage allotment scheme, 
which comes back into force, permitted plantings are auto- 
matically determined by the size of the surplus. This year 
supplies of maize, after the second largest crop on record, 
are so big that acreage will have to be cut to 37 million 
from the 51 million allowed for 1956 under the soil bank 
scheme ; no farmer who exceeds his share of the total will 
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be entitled to the price support of $1.36 a bushel for the 
1957 crop. Past experience shows that the tighter the 
acreage restrictions on maize, most of which is fed to stock 
where it is grown, the less likely they are to be observed. 

The soil bank scheme would have permitted production 
on §1 million acres, with a slightly lower price support next 
year of $1.31 a bushel for farmers who co-operated with 
the soil bank by withdrawing at least 15 per cent of their 
maize land from use. Increases in the compensation paid 
to farmers who retire their land in this way have been 
announced, but only since the vote was taken. Even so, 
over 60 per cent voted for this plan. But enough were 
fearful of the power it gave to an “ unsympathetic ” Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix support prices at his own dis- 
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cretion in 1958 and 1959 to deny the plan the required 
two-thirds majority. With acreage allotments, supports 
may vary only between 75 and go per cent of parity, a 
calculated figure which is meant to represent a fair return 
to the farmer. 

The minority, led by the left-wing Farmers’ Union, was 
counting on Senator Humphrey’s promise that he would 
persuade Congress to let maize farmers have the best of 
both worlds by raising the acreage allotment to 49 million 
acres. Now the Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
that the Administration will take the initiative in asking 
Congress for a “workable plan °—presumably a version 
of the rejected scheme. This may mean reopening a 
political Pandora’s box. But unless some new plan is forth- 
coming, many maize farmers may reluctantly decide to 
forgo their right to price supports and their participation 
in the soil bank for all their crops. This would be a heavy 
blow after a year when crop production, on the smallest 
acreage in twenty years, has equalled past records. The 
Administration’s inclination is to move away from restric- 
tions and subsidies, but not so fast that the result is further 
over-production, falling prices, and an end to the hope that 
farm income next year may continue its gentle rise. 


Entertainment’s Stepchild 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


IKE the heroine in one of its own films whose husband 
is away on a dangerous mission, Hollywood is today 
trying to keep a stiff upper lip about its current troubles 
while anxiously searching for signs that its worries may be 
over. Unfortunately, there is no assured happy ending to 
the economic plot in which the film makers are now 
involved, although there is indeed good cause for worry. 
The industry is one in which statistical information is rarely 
available or accurate but at least it is clear that, since the 
last war, the costs of film production have increased while 
annual attendances have dropped sharply. 

No one knows exactly why cinema attendances slumped 
from an estimated average of 82 million persons a week in 
1946 to as low as 46 million in 1955. The counter-attrac- 
tions of television are no longer accepted as the only explana- 
tion. Bad films certainly account for much of the lessened 
popularity of the movies, since there is a great deal more 
competition for the consumer’s entertainment dollar now 
than there was during the boom years of the war when the 
armed forces represented an enormous, willing captive 
audience for almost any film. The tremendous postwar 
shift to suburbia has also greatly affected America’s cinema- 
going habits. It is this movement to the outskirts of the 
cities from their overcrowded centres that accounts for the 
sharply increased popularity of open air drive-in theatre:. 
They are concentrated in the suburbs where more land }s 
available than in the cities ; in 1948 there were only 800 
drive-ins while today there are more than 5,000 and the 
peak season for cinema-going is now summer, not winter. 

Just as the conditions in which motion pictures are being 
seen have changed tremendously, so too-has their making 
and distribution. The Hollywood studios no longer contro!, 
as they once did, the theatres where their products a" 
shown. Forced by the courts to give up their ownership ©! 
the theatres just as television was cutting into their aud! 
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ences, film studios found it necessary to change their selling 
methods and to look for substitute markets abroad. Fifreen 
years ago, foreign sales represented only 20 to 25 per cent of 
a film’s total income ; today they bring to the studios 45 per 
cent of their returns. Without this overseas market, Holly- 
wood might easily have been involved in a collapse as 
spectacular, colossal and stupendous as one of its own pro- 
ductions. And it is because Hollywood casts such covetous 
eyes on the foreign market that more films with “ interna- 
tional” appeal are being made, often Starring actors and 
actresses from Britain and the Continent. 

Film production today also reflects the industry’s attempt 
to adapt itself to its new role as the stepchild of the enter- 
tainment world. Rising costs—it required $50 million more 
‘in 1955 to produce 225 fewer films than fifteen years earlier 
—and a marked increase in the number of films made by 
independent producers have changed the whole character 
of the major studios. No company today keeps a large 
number of highly paid stars under long-term contracts and 
the number of films made abroad on foreign locations by 
major studios has tripled since 1946. More and more studios 
are also making films for television. 


* 


Many of the films produced this year came from indepen- 
dent companies using, in most cases, the facilities of the 
major studios for production and distribution, with the 
majors usually putting up part at least of the money. To the 
actors and actresses, directors, writers and producers, inde- 
pendent production through a corporate entity offers great 
tax advantages: they do not draw large salaries but instead 
they share the profits ; these are considered as capital gains 
and are taxable at a substantially lower rate than are salaries. 
In some cases, the independents do not even use the 
services of a major studio and there is one major company 
—United Artists—which no longer owns any production 
facilities, restricting its entire activity to the distribution of 
films made by independents. A recent announcement by 
the government that it intends to impose a much less favour- 
able and more costly tax structure upon such operations 
has aroused vigorous protest from trade unions, producers’ 
organisations and the agents’, actors’, directors’, and writers’ 
guilds. Fearful that such tax changes will result in still 
more films being produced abroad, these groups have 
formed a committee to oppose the proposed changes at 
congressional hearings expected late in January. The 
current shifts in management at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios underline the general movement towards more de- 
centralised operations in the film industry. Dissatisfied 
with its financial progress, the company has got rid of its 
head of production by settling his contract for a substantial 
sum. MGM is now expected to rely increasiagly, like other 
studios, upon independent producers for its future output 
of films. 

There is no necessary correlation between the cost of a 
film and whether it is made by a major studio or by an 
independent although, as a general rule, independent pro- 
ductions rarely cost as much as those of major studios. 
While many expensive films flop, nevertheless a cheap film 
is never a smash hit financially. For some of the major 
companies a few high budget films with popular appeal have 
turned a loss into a profit for the year: without the box- 
office success of “From Here to Eternity,” “The Caine 
Mutiny” and “ Picnic,” for example, Columbia Pictures 
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might very well present a much more gloomy financial 
picture than it does at present. Other studios, not so for- 
tunate, have had to meet their financial problems by selling 
their backlog of old films to television interests ; this year 
almost all of the major studios have made their pre-1948 
pictures available for television. 

If, in the next few years, the entertainment seeker can 
choose between seeing a not-too-old film without cost on 
television, or paying an admission fee of as high as $2 to 
see a new film, he may very well remain comfortably seated 
in his chair at home, getting up during the commercials 
for another bottle of beer from the refrigerator. The sale 
of old films for showing on television screens has been 
bitterly attacked by some exhibitors who complain that 
not enough good new films are being produced now to 
bring adequate audiences to the theatres. For their part, 
the producers argue that the movie theatres are dirty, that 
more attention is paid to selling popcorn than to pro- 
jecting the films properly and that rowdies are allowed to 
disturb the performance, so that the neighbourhood cinema 
has changed from a family theatre to a resort for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Already the explorers of the industry are reconnoitring 
various experimental schemes which would enable movie 
fans to select and pay for the newest picture of their choice 
without moving from their homes. It seems certain that 
the film industry, which has undergone a whole series of 
sharp changes in its fifty years of life, will make every 
effort to adapt itself to showing movies under whatever 
conditions the viewers demand. If these conditions require 
the disappearance of the present cinema theatres and their 
replacement by open-air drive-ins for the late spring and 
summer and pay-as-you-view television for the autumn and 
winter months, the producers will attempt to meet the . 
demand. With or without theatres, there will always be 
films. 


Emergency Oil 


T is nearly two months since the first emergency supplies 

of American oil were shipped to Europe, and nearly 
three weeks since the Middle East Emergency Committee 
in Washington began to co-ordinate the redeployment of 
the American tanker fleet. Partly because a large number 
of tankers were temporarily available for loading in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and partly because the first flush of emer- 
gency supplies could be taken from existing stocks, ship- 
ments of American oil to Europe reached an average rate 
of 650,000 barrels a day during the three weeks ending 
on December 12th. This easily exceeded the minimum 
target of\500,000 barrels a day subsequently set by the 
MEEC. But this initial success, which was achieved by 
the oil companies acting individually, cannot yet be taken 
as a guarantee that Europe’s emergency supplies are assured 
at a level of 75 to 80 per cent of normal consumption until 
the Suez Canal is open again. For the co-ordination of 
tanker movements, although freed from the shadow of the 
anti-trust laws, has been made more difficult by renewed 
uncertainties about the extent of the additional supplies 
expected to be available for export in January from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and especially from Texas. 
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The companies which purchase oil from Texas fields 
have asked the Texas Railroad Commission, the state regu- 
latory authority, to raise permissible output in Texas in 
January by about 300,000 barrels a day—nearly 10 per cent 
—above the December “ allowables.” But the producers, 
particularly in West Texas, which has most of the state’s 
reserve capacity, fear that the inadequacy of existing pipe- 
lines would make it impossible to move additional output on 
this scale off the field. Some crude oil buyers, admitting that 
pipeline facilities are insufficient in parts of Texas, claim 
that the additional quantities could be moved to the coast if 
the commission could be persuaded to depart from its usual 
practice and allot specially large allowables to wells in fields 
where some spare pipeline capacity still remains. This sug- 
gestion is strongly opposed by the producers in the less 
well-connected fields in West Texas, who urge that, even 
if it causes delay, they should be assisted to market all of 
the oil which they are already permitted to produce (but 
cannot transport and sell), before the allowables for other 
producers are raised. A decision by the commission on 
this point, postponed until after Christmas, is urgently 
needed to enable new routing instructions to be given to 
tankers now arriving in Europe. 


Mothballs Go to Sea 


HE American government’s “ mothball” fleet, which 
at one time seemed likely to be left rotting on the 
shelf indefinitely with its cargoes of surplus grain, has 
suddenly become the belle of the ball. Twenty-eight ship- 
ping companies which have been petitioning the Federal 
Maritime Board to release a total of nearly 150 vessels are 
being allowed to commission 40 of them, in addition to 30 
which were authorised earlier, for the express purpose of 
carrying government sponsored cargoes of grain and other 
perishable commodities. In the hard-pressed coal trade, 
where applications have been made for the release of another 
150 ships, a Federal Maritime Board examiner has recom- 
mended that 69 should be released, in addition to the 30 or 
so Liberty ships already freed. But even if the Board 
accepts this recommendation, and all of these ships, total- 
ling nearly 200, are in fact taken out of the reserve fleet, 
it will be a long time before many of them can be put into 
service. It takes several months to recondition a mothballed 
vessel, and even when the ships are ready, there is some 
doubt whether sufficient crew, and particularly engineering 
officers, can be obtained without a further delay. 
Although the American government has this widow’s 
cruse of dry-cargo freighters, it has had to scrape the barrel 
to add anything to the oil tanker fleet. Only 18 have been 
taken out of reserve, and there are very few more tankers to 
spare. Here the shortage can be met only in the longer run, 
when new tankers now on order or being built come into 
service. Every day brings more announcements of plans 
by the oil companies and independent operators to build 
tankers, but the government’s part has so far been largely 
confined to insuring mortgages and permitting operators to 
transfer their vessels from the American flag to foreign 
flags (under which it is possible to make larger profits) on 
condition that they undertake to build new tankers in 
American yards. In spite of anguished pleas by the ship- 
builders the government has definitely refused to give 
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any priority to the supply of scarce steel plate for building 
tankers, on the ground that this would lead inevitably to 
full scale controls over the distribution of all steel supplies, 


No New Year for Collier’s 


WO of the oldest and most popular American maga- 
+ zines made their last appearance this month as the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Corporation decided to discon- 
tinue both Collier’s and the Woman’s Home Companion, 
each with a circulation of over 4 million. Their earnings’ 
had been falling almost continuously since 1946 and this 
year their losses totalled $7.§ million although the company 
as a whole lost only $2.5 million. The decision to throw 
Collier’s and the Companion overboard in order to keep the 
profitable book-publishing subsidiary afloat was taken by a 
group of Manhattan and Chicago industrialists who last 
year put new capital into the enterprise. More light may be 
thrown on the methods by which they gained control by 
a coming investigation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of the sale in 1955 and 1956 of $4 million of 
debentures as a private offering. 

Great efforts had been made in the past three years to 
save the 68-year-old Collier’s from the consequences olf 
earlier mismanagement. Mr Paul Smith was brought in in 
1953 to build a new Collier’s—a “ magazine in depth,” and 
a more fitting successor to the Collier’s which in the early 
days of the century made a crusading reputation and pub- 
lished writings by Henry James, Kipling, Conan Doyle, and 
Richard Harding Davis. Nearly $10 million in new funds 
was raised for the company’s three magazines before a tight 
money market cut off further finance. Finally, last summer, 
the American was abandoned to lighten the load. The 
circulation of Collier’s reached a new peak, but advertisers 
remained unimpressed, although for magazines as a whole 
advertising revenue is at record levels. The Woman’: 
Home Companion has been losing money since 1953, unable 
to keep up with the more enterprising women’s journals. 

Three big magazine publishers, the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Hearst interests and the McCall Corporation, 
are now negotiating to take over the Companion’s subscrip- 
tion list. That of Collier’s has been taken over by Look, 
the Cowles’ picture magazine, but in this picking up o! 
the pieces 2,400 employees had little to hope for as the 
new year began. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The next United States Ambassador to the Court 0! 
St James is almost certain to be Mr John H. Whitne\ 
a §2-year-old financier who is also interested in racing, 4 
liberal Republican, who went to Oxford. 


* 


Rhode Island has finally finished counting its absente: 
ballots and the Republican candidate for Governor, M 
Del Sesto, has won by over 500 votes. The Democrat: 
who have held the Governorship for 18 years, are chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of absentee voting in the state ; 
without these votes, their candidate had a majority of 19 
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The World Overseas 








China’s Collective Miracle 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PEKING 


“ O slow at first but fast at the end.” This, they say, 

in Peking, is the mainspring of the Mao Tse-tung 
regime’s policy in general, and the secret of the peaceful 
revolution in farming collectivisation in particular. When 
spring sowing starts next year, 90 per cent of China’s 500 
million peasants will have been successfully merged into 
collective farming units. This is a tremendous achievement. 
It has evidently been accomplished without compulsion or 
threat. It is the terrifying result of sweet but implacable 
comradely reasonableness, of organised persuasion, of 
illimitable discussion, of unrelenting pressure. It is a feat 
to make Stalin’s old Ukrainian wounds ooze in the Red 
Square Mausoleum. 

No Chinese, it seems clear, has been compelled by law 
to join a co-operative or to turn over his production to a 
higher level collective unit. There have been no heads on 
poles. In theory, a peasant can still resist or reject the 
State’s embrace. It would be hard for him, of course ; but 
it would be hard for him in the sense that he would be 
ostracised as a leper rather than shot as a rogue elephant. 
The sturdiest individualist has been talked, rather than 
forced, into compliance. And, in the payoff, the evidence 
suggests that the peasant will be better off under collecti- 
visation. True, this may be as much a condemnation of the 
appalling conditions under which he laboured before 
“liberation” as a tribute to the superiority of applied 
socialism in farming per se. But it becomes a demonstrable 
fact, nonetheless. 

For six years the party seemed to tinker with land reform 
and collective farming. There were mutual aid teams and 
technical advisers and hot-gospelling cadres and mild but 
persistent propaganda campaigns and a leisurely-spreading 
infection of co-operativism. The seed was being sown— 
but slowly. By the beginning of last year, the process even 
seemed to be halting and lumbering into reverse in some 
districts ; small landlords were re-emerging ; some peasants 
were paying others to till their land and actually buying the 
rights to others’ land. 

Then, in July, 1955, Comrade Mao, the father figure and 
the Marxist reincarnation of a benevolent and omniscient 
Emperor, struck ; he called an end to the softening-up and 
fixed apparently impossible targets for collectivisation. The 
“ go-slow” phase was over; the “ fast-at-the-end ” spurt 
was ordered. A horde of inhumanly articulate activists, who 
seemingly never slept or maintained a moment of silence, 
descended on the peasants. There was unending argument, 
irresistible discussion, eternal self-examination and self- 


criticism. Reports suggest that some recalcitrants suc- 
cumbed through sheer physical exhaustion to talk, talk, 
talk, to tireless repetition of party chapter and verse, logic 
and promise. All the aims have been won, even surpassed. 
The philosophic westerner may well sweat over the night- 
marish prospect of an Asian world surrendering wearily 
but inevitably to the superhuman persuasion and talkathon 
reasonableness of these blue-uniformed robots. 

Having pledged the goods, the regime must now deliver 
them. In the curious fashion in which news seeps out in 
Peking, it has become known that Comrade Mao has 
decreed that, come what may, the peasants must be better 
oft under collectivisation this year and next year than they 
were in transition last year. It is generally agreed that, in 
concentration on the basic crops of grain and cotton, there 
has been partial and calculated neglect of subsidiary farming 
in pigs—especially and riskily, pigs—poultry and peasant 
handicrafts. These subsidiary farming lines once repre- 
sented 30 per cent of China’s peasant income. The regime 
will have to compensate for this deficiency, whatever the 
success in increased grain and cotton output. The word is 
that the provisional second five-year plan will be unhesi- 
tatingly revised, at the expense of heavy industry and even 
defence, if the peasants’ Jot can only thus be improved. 

Meanwhile, there is strong evidence that, with benign 
official approval, the limited free market for certain pro- 
ducts is flourishing. The visitor may daily note the crowds 
around individual pedlars of fish, pork, mutton, beef and 
other produce at Peking street corners, selling in capitalist 
rivalry to the State stores. The onward rolling tide of 
collectivisation can still tolerate eddies and shallows. While 
this ‘degree of flexibility continues, the regime must pre- 
sumably be confident of its strength and ultimate success. 

The headlong population multiplication proceeds awe- 
somely. There is now a natural increase of one million a 
month. “Six hundred million Chinese are not too many,” 
the Chinese experts insist in interviews. “ Not even 700 
million—so long as we can feed and clothe them all, keep 
them employed, healthy and happy.” The Welfare Depart- 
ment is emphatic that there is no birth control “ campaign ” 
as such: contraceptives are “available ” but are not being 
“ popularised.” The only suggestion of official interest in 
this prodigious fecundity is a hardening tendency to dis- 
courage early marriages—not so much to reduce the size 
of families as to delay the appearance of the first born. 
Some western observers believe that the regime may go 
slow on mechanisation of farming to avoid a fearsome 
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problem of displaced labour. An objection to this logic 
is that mechanised farming has become a symbol of pro- 
gress: the buxom girl at the tractor is proof of emancipa- 
tion. However, no one can doubt that if Comrade Mao 
decides that the time has come to counsel birth control, 
a similar miracle in restraint will be decreed as has been 
achieved in collectivisation — with, presumably and 
frighteningly, the same success. “Go slow atefirst and fast 
at the end.” 


(Footnote: During the ten minutes taken to skim this frag- 
mentary report, the population of China has increased by more 
than 230 head.) 


The Case of Otto John 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the head of the West German Federal Office 
for the Protection of the Constitution went East on 
July 20, 1954, and soon after began to utter communist pro- 
paganda, his friends were at a loss for an explanation and 
his foes were delighted. The Federal Ministry of the 
Interior—to which his office was subordinate—considered 
that he had been abducted. This theory was received with 
almost universal ridicule. When Dr John returned to the 
West seventeen months later, he too said that he had been 
kidnapped, and indeed the fact of his return might have been 
taken as proof of this. But it was certainly not taken as con- 
clusive proof ; prima facie his activities in the Russian zone 
were treasonable and he was put under arrest. 


His trial, which began on November 12th, has just ended 
in a sentence of four years’ penal servitude from which the 
year he spent in custody while the case was being prepared 
will be deducted. The prosecution had only asked for a term 
of not more than two years on the grounds that what 
mattered was the verdict and that the Federal Republic 
could afford to pass a light sentence. The judges, however, 


found that one could not let offfightly a man who had held 
such a high office. 


~~ He had been accused of betraying rcal official secrets and 
communicating invented ones, and of aiding a government 
whose aim it was to overthrow the constitution of the Federal 
Republic. Publishing faked secrets may be thought harm- 
less or even laudable unless it is realised that they were most 
effective communist propaganda and that the gravamen of 
the charge is the propaganda aid he gave to the communists. 
The prosecution held that he had gone to the Russian sector 
of Berlin voluntarily and decided to stay there after talking 
to Soviet officials. The defence stated that he had been 
taken there after being drugged and that, once in the power 
of the Russians, he had to pretend to co-operate in order 
to win. their confidence without which he could neither 
have escaped again nor avoided death, deportation or brain- 
washing. This defence was not accepted although it could 
not be conclusively disproved. The effects of the drug as 
he described them were unusual, its administration could 
not be established, and the length and nature of his col- 
laboration struck the court as excessive. For seventeen 
months he had consistently acted the part of a sincere 
defector. The court could not believe that he was play- 
acting all the time or that the Soviet authorities would have 
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risked producing a kidnapped collaborator at a press con- 
ference a mere three weeks after his abduction. 

Be that as it may. With his worries about Germany's 
re-militarisation and about the re-emergence of the N2/is 
he was, as a high official in the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior said, in good company. As Dr John him 
stressed at his trial, such worries do not prove that he went 
East of his own free will. But it was his mere presence and 
apparent .co-operation with the communists that did the 
harm. Indeed one of the most puzzling aspects of his tria! 
was his inability to appreciate this. The presiding judge 
would slowly, by patient persuasion, wrest an admission 
of the Federal constitution at the height of the battle for 
the European Defence Community treaty (which in fact the 
accused favoured) that its opponents were right, that the: 
were secret understandings connected with it and that th 
Gehlen intelligence organisation was getting more active in 
France, harmed the policy of the Federal Republic and the 
unity of the West ; then the defendant would claim that th: 
harm was confined to those who believed communist propa 
ganda. There was never a clear admission that by his 
person, by the office he had held, by the consistency and 
apparent spontaneity of his performance he lent that prop:- 
ganda a weight which it had not had before. It is, of course, 
very difficult to assess the damage. But it is wrong to deny 
it. (It should, however, be kept in mind that the accused 
was a sick man, had been advised to undergo an operatio1 
before the trial, and was probably not in good form.) 

As for the danger of brainwashing, there had, in fact 
been deliberations in his office on what a member of it 
Should do if he found himself in the power of the othe: 
side. It was decided that he should pretend to collaborate 
and give away small secrets in order to preserve the 
important ones, But no provision was made for propaganda 
It was propaganda the Russians wanted—and got—in his 
case, far more than his secrets. One of the aims in this 
propaganda was, as Dr John himself put it, to make the 
Germans “ reunification addicts.” The progress of German 
opinion in this direction is shown by the way the trial was 
reported and commented on. The defendant got a fai: 
hearing in court, but the hearing he got in the public mind 
was unfair. Obviously there has to be selection in reporting. 
but the credulity of some serious German commentators 
struck one as somewhat selective. They appeared to believe 
what fitted in with their ideas; and what did not 
sometimes hardly seemed to register. This was apparent 
not only among his old detractors and those whom they had 
influenced, but also among those who felt cheated of 2 
martyr to the car'se of German reunification. In 1954, much 
of the German press had indulged in an orgy of libel agains: 





‘“‘Motor Business” | 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It will include : 
The outlook for 1957. 


The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. | 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indices of used cars and vans, 


New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1L. 
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the man who could not answer back. In 1956, it was all 
more decorous and restrained, though still colourful enough 
to amount to contempt of court by British standards. There 
is every reason not to add British contempt by lightly sug- 
gesting that the trial was unfair. 


Developing The Sahara 


REAT wealth is believed to lie beneath the Sahara. 
Preliminary surveys have indicated the existence of 
iron ore deposits near the Moroccan frontier, of uranium 
in the extreme south of Algeria, and of copper in 
Mauretania. Deposits of coal, tin, chromium and 
manganese are also reported. But in these days the most 
tantalising prospect must seem the hope of striking oil near 
the Libyan border. Such a vision of riches in the desert was 
outlined to the French deputies this month, when they 
debated the future status of the Sahara. 

Politically the Sahara is not a unit. Its bulk lies in 
southern Algeria, while the rest is divided between 
Mauretania, the Sudan, the Niger and the Chad. In order 
to facilitate the exploration and exploitation of its vast 
resources the French Assembly has now approved the 
creation of a Common Organisation of the Sahara. 
Economic unity will not be extended to the political field, 
largely because such a territorial reorganisation would have 
looked too much like an attempt to save what could still be 
saved from an Algerian debacle. The new economic region 
will be run by a special delegate of the French government 
assisted by a technical committee and a control commission. 
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The scheme is as attractive as it is big. French capital 
and skill will not be enough to carry it out, and France 
will have to interest foreign investors in this venture. Will 
they be keen on sinking their capital in the desert as long 
as the rear is threatened by chronic civil war ?_ Exploitation 
of the desert seems to be one of many projects the success 
of which is tied to the finding of a peaceful solution for 
Algeria. If none is found, the dazzling vision of a French 
economy enriched by raw materials from the Sahara will 
turn out to be yet another Algerian murage. 
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Birds’ Eye View of Canada--Il 


Where Malthus Is No Prophet 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





S ipron looked like shrubs in the spacious countryside ; 
the small houses were set at wide intervals along the 
lake. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s store was stocked, 
necessarily, to supply all wants. Yellowknife is a man’s 
town, built on gold. The nearest big shopping centre, 
Edmonton, lies 700 miles to the south. 

To a tourist on a fleeting visit this solitude has a romantic 
appeal. People compelled to live there all the year round 
feel differently ; so do the mining companies, faced with the 
difficulty of getting manpower. Higher wages and the 
refunding of fares after a certain period of work are two 
methods used to keep this multilingual labour force fairly 
stable. People go so far north to get money quickly. Some 
actually do go south again after a year or two with sub- 
stantial savings ; others cannot stand the loneliness for long ; 
still others drown it in whisky. 
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Yellowknife presents in a nutshell the problem of the 
unconquered North, a question of distances even more than 
of climate. The North-Western Territories of Canada, lying 
above the 6oth parallel, cover an area of about 1.3 million 
square miles, equivalent to one-third of continental Europe, 
but Yellowknife, with its 3,000 inhabitants, accounts for 
nearly one-fifth of the total population. A few thousand 
Eskimos, dependent on the vagaries of the fur trade ; a few 
thousand Indians, fitting uneasily into the new pattern of 
life ; and less than 6,000 white people in key positions— 
these are the only inhabitants of this vast area. It is poten- 
tially one of the richest in the world. Furs and gold are 
no longer the only lure. Pitchblende extracted at Port 
Radium includes radium salts, uranium and cobalt, while 
the whole territory is apparently a geologist’s paradise. But 
a major shift of population northwards lies in the future. 
In the meantime, each new strike by the pioneering explorers 
will help the growth of the secondary industries in the more 
hospitable and populated South. . 

Canadians lag far behind the Russians in developing their 
“ Siberia.” Hitherto neither shortage of materials nor 
pressure of population have been a sufficient incentive. 
Indeed, Canada has to look for foreign labour to maintain 
its pace of expansion. Immigration is no longer controlled 
by the land available. The bulk of newcomers are entering 
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other branches of the economy. Though the birth-rate has 
risen appreciably from the depressed level of the ’thirties— 
it averaged about 2 per cent in the last five years—the 
Canadian government seems sufficiently confident in the 
future to continue encouraging immigration on a large scale. 
During the postwar decade the population of Canada was 
swollen by 1.2 million newcomers, of whom more than half 
were men of working age. 

No random sample can give an accurate picture of the 
life of these new Canadians. Reactions vary from place to 
place and from person to person. Two young Londoners 
who reached Vancouver at the time of a seasonal recession 
described the rough time they had to begin with. Several 
professional people also complained that the first steps were 
difficult. It seems generally agreed, however, that once 
settled the newcomers enjoy a higher standard of life than 
they had in their country of origin. 

To say that the average weekly wage in Canada last year 
was over {£20 means little, because exchange rates are 
deceptive. Migrants, who stick to a similar job, however, 
confirm that their real wages are much higher. A pattern- 
maker—admittedly a skilled workman—who had moved 
from an English foundry to Edmonton may serve as an 
illustration. We drove to his spotless bungalow in a big 
American car. The drawing room was dominated by a 
giant television screen. In the kitchen stood a man-size 
refrigerator (he was still just below the “ deep freeze class ””), 
a washing machine, a special ironing device and all sorts 
of other gadgets. He thought it would have taken a life- 
time back home to acquire everything that he had collected 
here in a few years. He, for one, was glad of the change 
and spoke nostalgically only of his Daily Mirror and the 
League soccer game on Saturday. 

More sophisticated expatriates from London risk finding 
Canada’s cultural life somewhat provincial. This may be 
the price of its industrial revolution. Fast growing coun- 
tries tend to have little time for cultural luxuries. But by 
now wealthy Canada should be able to develop its own dis- 
tinctive voice from out of its mixed heritage. Some people 
wonder whether the American-inspired passion for more and 
different gadgets is not hindering such a development. 

People do not, however, emigrate in search of culture. 
They leave Europe in order to seek better living conditions 
overseas. As long as its extraordinary postwar boom lasts, 
Canada, with its higher wages, lower taxes and greater 
opportunities, will attract men, particularly young men, 
from Britain and the European continent. Each time clouds 
gather on the economic or the political horizon in Europe 
this flow of migrants will quicken, as it is doing now. 

(Concluded ; the first article appeared on December 15th) 


Seasonal Hangovers for 
Swedes ? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SCANDINAVIA 


N Sweden, the festive season has had a darker side since 
the end of liquor-rationing in October, 1955. Alcoholism 

has increased alarmingly, although the government has used 
all publicity media to combat drunkenness. This November 
it rushed a law through the Riksdag increasing the retail 
price of spirits by 30 per cent. There are no signs, how- 
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ever, that either exhortations or higher prices have altered 
the habits of normal consumers, still less those of confirmed 
drinkers. 

The Swedes’ reputation for stiff formality when sober, 
and noisy hilarity in their cups is not altogether without 
foundation. Strangers to Swedish restaurants are often dis- 
concerted to find themselves transfixed by a basilisk glare 
from the head waiter, who is liable to prosecution and fining 
if guests become obstreperous. During the period of partial 
prohibition in Sweden, Danes would avoid Elsinore and the 
Nyhavn area of Copenhagen at weekends because hordes 
of Swedes came over to drink and brawl. Various explana- 
tions for the Swedish tendency to tipsiness have been given 
The long cold winters with short daylight hours probably 
enhance the attractions of the bottle. Moreover, Sweden 
is a new-rich country, where prosperity sometimes out- 
distances habits of restraint. 


For 36 years before October, 1955, Swedish consumption 
of alcohol was regulated by a system devised by Dr. Ivan 
Bratt. Only monopoly stores, privately run under strict 
government supervision, retailed strong liquor. When 
controls ended, two million persons over 25 held a motbok, 
or ration book. Men were limited to three litres of spirits 
per month and women to two litres per quarter. Sales of 
wine and weak beer (of 2.8 per cent alcohol content) by 
these stores were unrestricted. Strong beer (of 4.5 per cent 
alcohol content) was obtainable only from chemists on a 
doctor’s prescription. In restaurants, the sale of drinks 
unaccompanied by food was forbidden. This gave rise to 
the unkind saying: “ Norwegians eat to live, Danes live to 
eat, but Swedes eat to drink.” 


Unlimited and Cheaper Drink 


In 1944, a parliamentary committee, including tee- 
totallers, recommended the lifting of controls. Fourteen 
months ago, its recommendations were implemented, and 
the sale of spirits and strong beer by the stores was un- 
restricted to customers over 21. Restaurant sales of strong 
beer became legal, but the mattvang, or obligatory snack, 
remained. Drivers suspected of drunkenness are still 
subjected to a compulsory blood test, and a minute propor- 
tion of alcohol in the blood brings Draconian penalties. 

The new regulations have spelt ruin for many 
restaurateurs, since Swedes can now drink without restric- 
tion and more cheaply at home. A number of “ SARA” 


* state-owned restaurants have been forced to close, despite 


the provision of improved food and service. The over- 
all consumption of liquor, however, has risen steeply 
during 1956, and drunkenness has increased with startling 
suddenness. In the holiday month of June, there were 
10,364 cases—6,000 more than in June, 1955, and an al! 
time record. In the first six months of 1956, consumption 
of alcohol rose by 36 per cent, and over the last twelve 
months the average amount drunk per head of populatwn 
has risen from 3.9 to 4.6 litres. Higher retail sales account: 
for the entire increase ; restaurant sales declined by 32 p< 
cent in the first half of 1956. Expenditure seems to >: 
overwhelmingly on spirits, with only about one-seventh ©: 
miider tipples, 

This alcoholic tendency presents a real danger {0 
Sweden, which in many ways is so enlightened and progr¢ 
sive. But it must be remembered that the end of prohibitio 
in Norway and Finland had equally alarming results whic! 
however, turned out to be only temporary. 
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MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


COMMODITY BUYER 


who, at a starting salary of £5,000 and an appropriate 
expense allowance, will spend a great part of his time 
travelling the world negotiating large-scale buying of 
meat, fish and cereals. Where practicable, permission 
may be given on occasions for him to be accompanied 
by his wife at the Company’s expense. 


Candidates should have had extensive experience 
of commodity buying on an international scale, and 
must have successfully opened up new sources of 
supply for these goods. Candidates should also have 
an interest in and knowledge of world affairs— 
especially as they influence supplies and prices. An 
Honours Degree, with Economics and/or Statistics, 
would be an advantage. Age 35-40. There are 
exceptional non-contributory pension, life assurance 
and sickness schemes. 


No information will be passed to our clients without 
the candidate knowing their identity and giving 
permission. Enquiries with brief person al details to: 


P. J. H. Fryer (S.198), Management Selection Limited, 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 
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engineers, designe: 
and contractors 
to world indus 





Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance, 


ALUMINIUM IN CANADA 


At the great Kitimat smelter of Aluminum Company of Canada 
the principal raw material, alumina, is discharged from ocean- 
going ships at 180 tons per how by a quay-side travelling 
pneumatic unloader designed and built by Simon Handling 


Engineers. Within the smelter several hundreds of special 


worm-driven jacks made by Turbine Gears play a vital part 
in operating the electric smelting furnaces, and a large number 
of motorised gear units have been ordered for operating further 
furnaces. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 


many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD ~ 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
. HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN &\CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Fifteen years 
lag) before Frozen Meat 
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Frozen meat was first shipped from the Argentine in 


1877—fifteen years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors there. 
Since then, Latin American trade of all kinds has 
ce i increased enormously. and with it have grown the 
| influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the on/y British bank 
in Latin America. It has branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent, 
| Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions 
are received regularly from branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
ji made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India. ‘ 
; 
\ Ta ' 
Chequerboard of the East [ 
; 
So many races . . . so many needs . . . so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there ; 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience & 


sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank are established in most centres 
of commercial importance throughout Southern and South-F ast 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a complete banking 
service is available and, in particular, facilities are provided for 
the financing of international trade in co-operation with the 
Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies 
in New York and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking 
correspondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared 
to act as executor or trustee. 





THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE : 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Stockpiling Scotch 


" VV SEs? whisky, everywhere ; but not enough to 


drink. At least, there are 190 million proof 
gallons in casks cramming the Scottish distilleries, and 
only 6 million gallons a year are allowed the thirsty 
British drinker. 

The end of the whisky famine has been approaching 
for some years. In recent weeks the prophecies of 
pienty have been intensified ; and hopes have run high 
in the licensed trade. But the voice of the sceptic keeps 
breaking in ; licensees and merchants complain bitterly 
that the distillers raise false hopes by advertising which 
stimulates demand that cannot be satisfied. The best- 
known brands must be better known than ever: but 
they are not readily to be had at every off-licence. 

Those who have foreseen an end to the long parched 
years since 1939 were right to have been optimistic. 
Scotch whisky production and stocks have been in- 
creasing rapidly since the end of the war. By 1949 
production had climbed back to the 1938 level of some 
28 to 30 million gallons a year. By 1952 stocks were 
as large as in 1938, and they were still growing. Of 
course, they were ill-balanced: much of the whisky was 
young. But it looked as if there would be enough by 
1955 or 1956 to meet demand at current prices. 

What upset this nice calculation was an unforeseen 
increase in demand, which roughly kept pace with in- 
creasing supplies—but some distance ahead of them. 
In 1951-52 (April to March) overseas sales were 11.2 
million gallons, more than in 1939-40. Since then 
they have risen to 15.4 million in 1955-56. Few 
people in the trade had foreseen such an increase ; 
moreover, they also failed to anticipate the expansion 
in home demand. As recently as 1952-53 home con- 
sumption was only 3.8 million gallons, barely more 
than half the 7 million a year immediately before the 
war. Yet some in the industry could see little hope of 
the home market expanding to much beyond 4 million 
gallons unless the price could be reduced by a cut in 
the duty. The duty has not been cut; it is still 
£1 4s. 7d. a bottle ; moreover, the retail price has gone 


uf from {1 15s. to £1 16s. Yet consumption had 
risen to §.8 million gallons in 1955-56, and it will prob- 
ably exceed 6 million gallons in the year ending next 
March. It is true that many young people who knew 
not Scotch went over to gin, and that rum saw its chance 
and took it. But the population was some eight per 
cent greater than before the war. The new wave of 
emancipation of women with wages and salaries of their 
own increased the demand for short drinks. Public 
houses have been going over from beer licences to full 
licences. And increased brand advertising, inhibited 
though it is and self-frustrating as some of it may be, 
probably helped a trend that would have come anyway. 
But the great mistake was to overlook the continuing 
effects of inflation and overfull employment. 


* - 
And what now ? Has success gone to the distillers’ 


heads ? They have stepped up production and piled 
up stocks. Annual production has grown from 29 


_ million gallons in 1949-50 to nearly 39 million in 


1954-55. Stocks have soared from 138 million gallons 
in-19§2 to 181 million in March of this year, 186 million 
in September, and around 190 million today, a third 
more than before the war. This promises higher sale- 
able supplies in the next few years. How much higher, 
it is not easy to calculate.. About two per cent is lost 
each year by evaporation and in the blending and 
bottling of the whisky. A less calculable determinant 
of supplies is the period of maturing. When is Scotch 
mature ? The law says it may not be sold under three 
years. The industry says it is not generally ripe for sale 
under seven years. What does the consumer say? 
Whisky is certainly drinkable under seven years: 
distillers are in fact plagued by the export of “im- 
mature ” whiskies, mostly to South America, where it 
is mixed with local spirits and sold under Scottish 
names. The industry is jealous of the reputation of 


Scotch, and would shudder at the suggestion that it 
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sell younger whiskies. Whether there would be a 
demand for lighter-bodied whiskies, as there is in the 
USA, and whether lasting damage is being done to the 
home market for whisky by the continuing deprivation, 
are pertinent questions. Can maturing be accelerated ? 
The process itself is fey. It is known that whisky 
matures more quickly in smaller than in large casks, 
and (it is believed) faster in oak than in other casks 
and in damp than in dry warehouses. Attempts have 
been made to hasten maturation artificially ; but it is 
said there is no substitute for the cask. Yet if more 
grain whiskies, which mature in four years, were added 
to blends, the average age would come down and sup- 
plies go up. 

Whatever the issues here, if the figure of seven years 
is applied to annual output since 1950, the amounts 
of “ mature ” whisky available for sale in the next six 
years appear to be: 


Mullion gallons Million gallons 
2 


1957 4 1960 22 
1958 224 1961 27 
1959 25 1962 32 


These figures must be read not as annual forecasts but 
as points on a trend, for in each year it may be possible 
to draw on stocks left unsold from previous years. The 
sharply upward trend is clear enough. Will this flood 
of whisky find ready buyers at current prices ? 

Since overseas markets account for nearly three- 
quarters of total sales, it must be said at once that no 
safe assessment of future demand can be made except 
within very wide limits. The export trade has certain 
attractions over the home trade. It is more profitable ; 
it is simpler ; sales are generally made to two or three 
import agents instead of hundreds or thousands of 
wholesalers and retailers ; and there is no tax to finance. 
Yet it also has its headaches of political, financial and 
sociological complexities. The silly 
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buyer, Canada (850,000 gallons), restricts imports 
through the higher mark-up fixed by the provincial 
Liquor Commissioners for Scotch than for Canadian 
whiskies. New Zealand (700,000 gallons), Australia 
(600,000 gallons) and South Africa (570,000 gallons) 
have also imposed restrictions of various kinds. 


If overseas markets remain unpredictable, it is in the 
home market that plans can best be laid. Here, gin 
and rum will not yield their gains easily. ‘“ Smirnoff ” 
Vodka has been introduced by Gilbey’s, and “ Czar 
Alexander ” is to be publicised by J. & W. Nicholson. 
American bourbon and Canadian rye have an open field. 
Wine is racing ahead. The trend towards soft, sweet 
drinks must not be underestimated. And there is hardly 
much chance of a cut in the whisky duty. But Scotch 
advertising can become more imaginative : it will need 
to be if it is to influence people who have rarely touched 
it. There will be scope for more such innovations as 
Grant’s triangular bottle, heralded with a wealth of 
Gaelic literary talent. 

On a long view, a continuing upward trend in in- 
comes may be safely assumed. Yet for the next few years 
the movement in income may not be so favojrable, and 
this may direct attention to lower-priced drinks. The 
greatest problem remains that of ensuring that demand 
continues to keep pace with increasing supplies. 

So far this year sales have been good. Home sales 
for the six months, April to September, were 2.54 
million gallons, against 2.34 million ; overseas sales for 
the seven months, April to October, were 10.06 million 
gallons, against 9.22 million. For the year to the end 
of March, total sales may reach 22.5 million gallons. 
If consumption goes on rising at this rate, the sellers’ 
market may continue till perhaps 1960. 

There is a chance, however, that the sellers’ 
market may end quite soon. High 





squabble with the USA _ which 


interest rates and the annual 


threatened to harm Scotch exports to os SCOTCH: * loss must in any case discour- 
that market (8 million gallons in 1955 _ | gations STOCKS age hoarding. Increasing supplies 





out of total exports of about 16 | isol 
million) has been sensibly resolved: 
not only was the limit of £2,500 on 
whiskey imports from North America 
to Britain removed last month, but 
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(at 3ist March) 


4 would then depress prices below 
current levels unless demand were 
g maintained. Lighter whiskies, and 
more variety in what Scotch has to 
offer, might help by tapping new 
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Sugar Roundabout 


The last of Britain’s prewar terminal markets will be reopened 
trading in raw sugar will be resumed after an interval of seventeen years. 
the London Commodity Exchange, Plantation House. 


Liverpool, and prices are quoted in shilling 
50 tons, and March is the first delivery 
The complicated scheme that has been d 


(¥: January 1st the British Government and sugar 
trade start to play at make-believe. The game is to 
pretend that a free market in sugar exists. The prizes, 
which are not competitive, are these: the Govern- 
ment, for seventeen years the sole importer of raw 
sugar for home consumption, will nominally rid itself of 
one of the last vestiges of state trading ; the private 
trade, with all Britain’s imports of raw sugar then in its 
hands, will reopen its terminal market and should be 
able to exert more influence on the world price ; finally, 
industrial users of refined sugar will have rather more 
freedom of choice than before. 

The rules of the new game are designed to give 
Britain the best of both worlds. The British market 
in sugar remains as sheltered and exclusive as before, 
but the semblance of freedom is there. The imports 
to be returned to private hands are of three kinds. 
There are the 14 million tons of Commonwealth sugar 
that Britain undertakes to buy each year, at a fixed 
and annually negotiated price ; about 200,000 tons of 
Commonwealth sugar that find a market here-at the 
world price, plus the preference ; and a smaller quantity 
of foreign sugar, also sold at the world price. (Imports 
of raw sugar for refining and export were completely 
returned to private hands at the beginning of 1954.) 

As the fixed price of Commonwealth sugar is usually 
higher than the world price some means had to be 
found to induce the private trade to buy it. The method 
adopted in the Sugar Act 1956 was to set up a Sugar 
Board to buy fixed-price sugar from the producers, and 
re-sell at the (lower) world price, the board recover- 
ing the loss from the consumer by a surcharge on 
all imports of sugar, molasses and goods containing 
sugar. The surcharge will equate that loss over a 
yeriod and thus enable the board to balance its accounts 
“taking one year with another.” The consumer will 
continue to pay a price that averages out the cost of 
fixed-price and world price sugar, but it is expected 
that the refiners’ price will generally move with 
the world price and that changes in the surcharge will 
be made only at infrequent intervals. 

As events have turned out the initial fixing of the 
surcharge will be difficult in a way that was not fore- 
seen. The Act did not exclude the possibility that the 
world price might rise to or above the fixed price but 
it seemed unlikely. In recent weeks it has actually hap- 
pened. The world sugar market is always sensitive to 
political news, and the Suez crisis found it exceptionally 
vulnerable. For the first time for years the market was 


s and pence per cwt. 
month. Commonwealth and foreign sugar will be deliverable. 
evised for the resumption of private trading is described below. 


next week, when futures 

Trading will take place in 
The contract is for raw cane sugar, cif London/ 
The minimum trading unit is 


free of burdensome stocks ; it faced a smaller harvest 
of beet sugar on the Continent and the likelihood that 
the East European exporters would have little to 
spare. Buyers rushed to assure themselves of sup- 
plies and the spot price quickly shot up by 15s. to a 
peak of 48s. 6d. a cwt cif UK; it has since dropped 
back to about 47s. a cwt. That figure is almost the 
same as the fixed price of Commonwealth sugar for 
1957—nominally 42s. 2d. a cwt, which includes an 
allowance for freight at 1939 rates. Adding about 8s. 
to allow for present rates of freight, and subtracting the 
value of the preference, 3s. 9d., the real fixed price is 
about 46s. 6d. a cwt. 

If the board could assume that the world price would 
remain at about its present level there might be no need 
to impose a surcharge. (If the world price rose again, 
and stayed there, the board would make a profit, the 
surplus would be distributed to the persons paying 
sugar duty and the domestic price could be reduced.) 
But the price is now liable to change sharply, and the 
likely average over the next few months is anyone’s 
guess. If the board considers it prudent to assume that 
the price will weaken, it may recommend a modest sur- 
charge and hope for the best. 


* 


Though the board does not formally start its work 
until January Ist, it has already had to make some sales 
to keep the pipeline full. Some sugar already afloat 
under the Government’s contracts has been sold and 
some not yet shipped. Sales are made through the 
brokers, acting either as the board’s agents or as prin- 
cipals. The board is not normally allowed to store 
or transport sugar ; it has to sell free at side in the 
country of origin, “at the best price reasonably obtain- 
able, having regard to the date of delivery and other 
terms and conditions of sale.” 

That leaves the board little freedom to withhold 
offers, and as there is only one major buyer in this 
country—Tate & Lyle—the board appears to be a 
potential weak seller. But the weakness may be more 
apparent than real. The board’s yardstick is the world 
price, and Britain’s imports do not play a dominant 
part in determining that price. If the board were con- 
sidered to be under undue pressure the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food could exercise the ultimate sanc- 
tion of directing it to store or transport. 

Moreover the board will offer to the market little 
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more than half the 14 million tons of fixed-price sugar 
it has to sell. About 700,000 tons a year is to be sold 
under a “ block ” contract to Tate & Lyle. This refiner 
buys a large tonnage of foreign sugar (for its export 
trade in refined), under contracts that allow it to price 
the sugar at an average of market values over a period, 
and presumably it wished to have a similar contract 
with the board. It so happens that this kind of contract 
suits the board as well. 

Between November and February deliveries of sugar 
to the British market are far in excess of current re- 
quirements, partly because arrivals of Commonwealth 
sugar are then seasonally high, but mainly because the 
home beet crop is refined in the autumn months. 
Hitherto the Ministry has stored the excess, at an 
appreciable cost. In future, Tate & Lyle will take up 
the excess by accepting deliveries under its block con- 

- tract at an agreed rate each month. The company has 
two compensations for the costs incurred. It will have 
a measure of flexibility in pricing that should usually 
enable it to price that sugar against its sales of refined, 
thus eliminating the risk of changes in the fas price. 
As it is assured of a large portion of its needs for the 
home trade, it will have more freedom of manceuvre 
in buying the remainder. 

Trading in the futures market will no doubt be small 
at first but there seems to be no reason why the market 
should not become firmly established in time. The 
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physical turnover in London is not directly related to 
the turnover in futures, but it should be big enough 
to give the futures market adequate support. In 
addition to just under two million tons imported 
for home consumption each year the refiners 
import 6-700,000 tons of raw sugar for their 
export trade in refined, and London has international 
trade of about one million tons. The market should 
also attract business from foreign producers and refiners 
even though their physical transactions do not pass 
through London. It may seem a pity that the resump- 
tion of futures trading has been delayed until now. Had 
it begun two months ago the trade and speculative 
interest provoked by the sharp rise in prices might have 
given the market a flying start. 

The complicated system set up under the Sugar Act 
has two divergent aims : to fulfil Britain’s obligations 
towards Commonwealth sugar and to re-establish the 
London market. The obligations to the Commonwealth 
will be fulfilled. This round-about method of fulfil- 
ling them will be judged by whether London is 
able to create a market that offers the sugar trade 
here and abroad a realistic index of spot and future 
values and satisfactory facilities for hedging. The New 
York market, which trades on a free on board Cuba 
basis, is criticised for being unrepresentative at times ; 


London now has the opportunity to show that it can 
do better. 








Business Notes 





Ex-Im Joins the Parade 


4 


HE negotiations for the loan from the Export-Import 

Bank have been concluded with that same expedition 
that has marked all the other exercises in which the Chan- 
cellor has been engaged for the “ parading ” of the rein- 
A joint 
statement on the eve of the holiday from the Bank and the 
British Embassy in Washington reported the granting of a 
line of credit for $500 million, against the pledging of an 
undisclosed amount of the British Treasury’s portfolio of 
dollar securities (which Mr Macmillan recently stated t6 be 


forcements for the gold and dollar reserves. 


now valued at between $750 and $1,000 million). 


As expected, the credit is available to finance British pur- 
chases in the United States, not only of oil, but of other 
commodities normally purchased, including tobacco. Pre- 
sumably, in consideration of the special purpose of the 
operation, and of the fact that specific security has been 





deposited, the interest charge on drawings will be substan 
tially less than the Bank’s customary lending rates ; it will 
be 43 per cent. The facility is available for drawings a! 
any time within the next twelve months, but if necessary 1! 
could probably be re-negotiated, to the extent of any amount 
unutilised, at the end of that period. Repayments will be 
spread over four years, in nine half-yearly instalments, start- 
ing three years after the date of each drawing. 

Given the big reinforcement of the’ reserves by the pur- 
chase of dollars from the International Monetary Fund— 
the $562 million comprising the gold and first credit 
tranches will figure in the end-December gold statement— 
there is no real need for any drawings to be made on the 
Export-Import credit. But the Treasury apparently intends 
to finance American purchases in this way so as to leave the 
maximum display of cash in the till—and thus to impress 
international speculators with the strength of the reserves 
held by Britain in its capacity as banker for the world’s users 
of sterling. Together with the IMF “ stand-by” facility of 
$738 million and the $104 million saving achieved when the 
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waiver is sanctioned by Congress, the total special reinforce- 
ments paraded and immediately available will be equivalent 
to only $60 million less than the amount actually in the till 
on November 30th. 


Russian Gold Sales 


TERLING and the British reserves have received some 
S relief from the renewed sales of Soviet gold. Russian 
sterling balances had fallen to a point at which immediate 
reinforcement was needed, and during the first three weeks 
of December some $30 million worth of gold was sold in 
Europe. About half of it was sold in London and most of 
the balance eventually found its way there. With the pro- 
ceeds of their sales the Russians bought transferable sterling, 
thus securing the most favourable price for their metal. The 
Soviet gold sales must be given part of the credit for the 
recovery in transferable sterling which has moved up to 
$2.75 compared with a low point of $2.73} at the end of 
November. 

It is not the only cause of the recovery in the transferable 
rate, nor has it yet gone far. Official sterling has risen 
(following the Chancellor’s mobilisation of the reserves) to 
$2.78\%, whereas before the Chancellor’s action it was 
hanging around the support point of $2.78}-;";. But 
there is little evidence yet of covering of the sub- 
stantial bear accounts outstanding in the forward 
market. Some of these have been built up by foreign 
concerns with subsidiaries and other interests in the 
sterling area. These firms do not normally cover their 
commitments in the sterling area by forward sales, but now 
think it advisable to hedge against devaluation. In conse- 
quence the discount on forward sterling has widened to a 
point at which in terms of dollars it represents an interest 
rate of about 4 per cent per annum. This is about twice 
the figure indicated by the margin between short-term 
interest rates in London and in New York. The renewing 
of short accounts in sterling is therefore. becoming expensive. 
With the reinforcement of the published reserves and the 
dismissal of early expectations of a devaluation of sterling, 
it is reasonable to expect substantial covering operations in 
the forward market. 


Egypt’s Currency Moves 


HE mobilising of the second line of defence behind 
T sterling has absorbed public attention and the efforts 
of Egypt to mobilise the reserves of credit behind the piastre 
have passed with less attention. The Egyptian moves are 
nevertheless significant. A second credit of 20 million 
Swiss francs has been arranged for Egypt by communist 
China. As in the previous operation in August the francs 
have been provided by selling sterling in the transferable 
market in Zurich. The two credits amounting together to 
the equivalent of £4} million are to be ultimately repaid 
by exports of Egyptian cotton. Moreover, following the 
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drawing by Egypt at the end of September of $15 million 
from the International Monetary Fund, it has become known 
that £5 million worth of gold has been bought on Egyptian 
account. It was bought on the Continent but indirectly 
it came from the London market. The strong presumption 
therefore is that Egypt has converted the dollars drawn 
from the IMF into gold. Already any risk of having the 
dollars blocked had been astutely evaded by requiring the 
drawing from the IMF to be made in Canadian dollars. 
Reports now come from Washington that Egypt is nego- 
tating a further withdrawal of $15 million from the IMF. 
That sum would be well within the 25 per cent of the 
Egyptian quota that can be withdrawn within twelve 
months. But unlike the first drawing (which was from 
the gold tranche) it would not be automatically granted: 
the demand would have to be justified on grounds of tem- 
porary balance of payments difficulties. Under the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1955 Egypt should also have the 
right on or after January Ist to transfer £20 million sterling 
from its No. 2 account to its No. 1 account at the Bank of 
England. Such a transfer, however, would for the moment 
be merely a pointless moving of £20 million from one 
blocked account to another, because since July 27th the 
No. 1 account has been as effectively blocked as the No. 2 
account, 


Profitable Year for the Banks 


HIS past year, it seems safe to assume, has been a 
si satisfactory one for the big joint stock banks, from the 
point of view of current earnings. Interest rates through 
the year have been at their highest for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and, except through its impact upon gilt-edged values, 
dear money has not thrust upon the banks any such strains 
as were its normal accompaniment in former times. In 
particular, they have not had to face any burden of bad 
debts. The average volume of resources employed through 
the year has, it is true, contracted significantly, even when 
judged by the standards of prewar phases of deflation. The 
average level of net deposits of the clearing banks during 
the eleven months for which figures are available was fully 
3 per cent less than the similar average for 1955. The 
steep fall in fact took place during 1955 ; in the past twelve 
months there has been little further decline. From the 
point of view of bank earnings, however, the effects of this 
decline have certainly been more than offset by the rise 
in interest rates. ie 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the decline in average 
deposits has its counterpart in the contraction of average 
advances ; these have fallen by nearly 7 per cent, but the 
average rate of interest earned on them must have risen 
by fully one-fifth. Average investment portfolios have con- 
tracted even more sharply, by about 8} per cent, partly in 
consequence of writing-down, but mainly because of out- 
right sales and redemptions at maturity. During the past 
twelve months this last factor has been by far the most 
important, affording scope for reinvestment at the higher 
yield level. Even so, the average rate earned on the port- 
folios cannot have risen as much as has that on advances. 
Total inte ‘st receipts from investments probably declined, 
but any such decline must have been small beside the 
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substantial increase in earnings from money market assets. 
The average volume of these assets expanded by roughly 
6 per cent, and the average rate earned on them rose by 
rather more than the increase in Bank rate. Total earnings 
from this source may have increased by as much as 40 per 
cent—or by just about enough to offset the big increase in 
the cost to the banks of the interest allowances on balances 
on deposit accounts. From the interest accounts as a whole, 
therefore, the banks have evidently secured a considerable 
net gain—against which there has to be set a further increase 
in the bill for salaries and pensions, and the continued rise 
in general charges. Though the revenue accounts look 
stronger, present conditions of uncertainty at home and 
abroad are hardly propitious for any further general move 
towards increased dividends. 


Modifications for Motor HP 


HE Board of Trade has gone back more than all the way 
iy on the additional restrictions it imposed on the hire 
purchase of cars, light vans and motor cycles in February. 
The minimum initial deposit then went up from 33} per 
cent to §0 per cent ; it now comes down to 20 per cent. At 
the same time the Control of Hiring Order that required 
the deposit of nine months’ rental in advance where these 
motors, vans and cycles are hired—not hire-purchased— 
has been revoked, but the hiring order, which prohibits 
rebates of rentals based on the value of the goods, remains 
in force. These temporary changes apply to these goods 
only. The reasons for them are obvious. The impact of 
the hire purchase restrictions, the credit squeeze and the 
prospect of petrol rationing has been cumulatively drastic. 
The growth in hire purchase trading in motor cars had 
already been brought to a halt before petrol rationing. The 
ration now can be trusted to do much of the work of the 
hire purchase controls, and it will cause no surprise if the 
number of contracts for December shows a sharp fall. 


Whether the turn about was wisely thought out, and 
whether it will bring much relief to the motor trade are quite 
different questions. Some hire purchase finance houses 
have their doubts. A maximum deposit as low as 20 per 
cent (on a 24-month contract) seems to seme of them 
intrinsically risky. They would have preferred between 25 
and 334 per cent, but they fear that competition will force 
them down to the new Government minimum, because hire 
purchase houses are now well supplied with cash. That 
may be irrational, for it is not the business of the Govern- 


ment to prevent the finance houses from trading on unsound 
terms. 


A second doubt concerns the inconsistency of removing 
entirely the provision that nine months’ rent must be put 
down in order to obtain a car on hire. The finance houses 
see little virtue in this since they feel that if deposits under 
hire purchase contracts are as low as 20 per cent few people 
will be obliged to use hiring as an alternative. The form 
of hiring agreement that many finance houses now use calls 
for a deposit of about 25 per cent at the beginning of the 
hiring agreement. Under the new rules they could dispense 
with this. It is doubtful whether many of them will do so; 
it is more likely hiring business may slow down. 
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Baby Aspirin for the Car Trade 


HIs has been a brutally disappointing year for the m.'or 
7 industry, and 1957 may be as bad or worse. The «| 
shortage will probably continue to affect demand for ca: 
Britain well into the peak spring period of sales— and 
demand for extra cars in quite a number of Britain’s m..: 
important export markets. At the moment, the industr, 
working a great deal of short-time, and dismissals are s\\| 
going on. Motor output in November was down neu:! 
30 per cent, compared with 12 months before. The industry 
never expected to be busy now, but by mid-January | 
would have been raising its schedules in anticipation of the 
rise in sales at Easter. Nobody now counts upon those sales 
rising as usual, and ur!=ss oil supplies are restored to {ull 
volume by April or so a .arge part of the early summer sales 
cannot be counted upon either. 

It is not very clear whether the Government’s sudden 
measures to assist the industry to sell cars at home and 
abroad “for the time being ” will make much difference ; 
these might be described as doses of baby aspirin rather 
than shots in the arm. Certainly there is no need to restrain 
car sales by requiring large hire-purchase deposits when 
the cars are not going to be sold anyway ; but whether the 
chance of more credit will help sales of new cars seems 
doubtful. It might assist a margin of second-hand pur 
chasers, who can get some quite impressive bargains from 
the showrooms today ; and since the car market is broadly 
one whole, this must assist dealers over some very lcan 
months. Similarly, the Export Credit Department’s new 
readiness to stretch its insurance of credit given by manu 
facturers here to distributors overseas may give some 
assistance to marginal exports ; the department is going to 


work much more closely with the makers on these 
transactions. 


Post-Suez Trade 


pee detailed returns of overseas trade in November 
reveal the extent of the fall in imports from the Eas‘ 
caused by the blocking of the Suez Canal. (Exports were 
not affected last month because the ships to carry them 
were already in or approaching British ports when the 
Canal was closed.) In total, imports fell by £34.7 million 
to £319.6 million cif, of which roughly £20 million is 
attributable to the delay in arrivals from the East—delays 
that were especially severe because many ships were near- 
ing Suez when they had to be turned back round the Cape. 
Arrivals from Australia, exceptionally, were actually highe: 
than the average for the previous ten months, partly 
because some ships on the Australian run had been rc 
routed before the canal was closed. From other countries 
east of Suez, however, imports fell by about two-fifths. 
Arrivals of oil were naturally the hardest hit. Imports 
of oil and products from the Middle East and Sarawak fell 
by over one-half between October and November, to 4 
value of £10} million. A rise of £2 million in imports 
from the United States and Venezuela was offset by a fall 
in imports from the West Indies, so that total imports fell 
by £10.7 million, or nearly 30 per cent, to £26.2 million. 
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In volume, crude oil fell by nearly 40 per cent to 419 
million gallons, motor spirit by 10 per cent to 46.8 million 
gallons and gas, diesel and fuel oil by nearly 50 per cent to 
61.7 million gallons. Among other commodities, arrivals 
of rubber from Malaya-and Indonesia dropped by nearly 
60 per cent to 10,000 tons, and arrivals of tea from India 
and Ceylon dropped by 25 per cent to 28.7 million lb. The 
December figures should show some recovery in imports. 
The worst of the post-Suez delays are past, and the fall in 
imports of oil from the Middle East will be partly made 
good by heavier shipments from the American continent. 
The converse applies to the export figures in December, 
which will be affected more severely than in the following 
months. 

There was little change in the composition of exports 
last month. The total of {291.9 million fob was only £3 
million less than in October, and the daily rate was easily 
the highest ever. Though shipments of engineering pro- 
ducts remain high, the upsurge from the low average of 
the third quarter is largely attributable to increased ship- 
ments of other goods—steel and non-ferrous metals, manu- 
factures other than engineering products, coal and 
petroleum products, food and beverages ; and to a revival 
in cotton and wool textiles. Export prices as a whole 
remained at 107 (1954=100) in November, but prices of 
imports rose again by one point to 107, and the terms of 
trade worsened by a further point to roo. 


The Vulcan Report 


I" his statement to the House of Commons on the crash 
of the Vulcan bomber at London Airport three months 
ago, the Secretary of State for Air said that the immediate 
cause was failure by the ground controller who was 
“ talking-down ” the aircraft to warn the pilot that he was 
well below his proper glide path. The last message given 
to the pilot was that he was 80 feet above, not below, the 
glide path. Seven seconds after this message the wheels of 
the Vulcan hit a cabbage field at a point 700 yards from 
the threshold of the runway. This is no doubt factually 
correct, but the investigator who carried out a separate 
investigation for the Ministry of Transport at the end of 
the RAF inquiry questioned whether there was time in 
those last few seconds for the pilot to regain height, what- 
ever warning he received from ground control. This report 
of Dr Touch, but not the RAF’s own inquiry, will be made 
public as soon as it can be printed and will give more 
technical background than Mr Birch was able to include in 
his statement. Long before this last rapid loss of height, 
the pilot had, according to Mr Birch, made the twin errors 
of deciding to fly as low as 300 feet in bad visibility before 
he finally made up his mind whether to attempt to land at 
London Airport, or divert to another, clearer airfield. And 
having made that decision, he then flew below even this 
dangerously low ceiling. 
Responsibility for the accident is therefore divided 
between the pilot and the controller on the ground. In 
the rain an official reception committee was waiting for the 
Vulcan. The pilot decided to attempt just one landing at 
London, intending to divert if it failed. It remains to be 
explained why London airport was chosen as the terminal 
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for a military flight. Mr Birch’s answer that hundreds of 
military aircraft have landed at London Airport hardly 
covers the special case of the Vulcan, which cannot be 
classed with essentially conventional aircraft like Canberras. 
The Vulcan is the first big aircraft to be built with a 
delta planform, and the only one to have no tail—features 
that cause its handling properties, especially during landing, 
to differ from conventional aircraft, As Dr Touch has 
said in his report, the unusual speed of the aircraft and the 
number of corrections in azimuth (as distinct from eleva- 
tion) made during the talk-down are extenuating circum- 
stances so far as the ground control staff is concerned. 


Not a Capital New Year ? 


VEN before the canal was closed, and the economic 
E effects of closure realised, the manufacturing firms 
that regularly supply the Board of Trade with information 
about their investment plans were thinking of spending very 
little more on capital equipment next year than they had 
expected to do this year—only one per cent more, in fact. 
This was slightly better than their first forecasts of one 
per cent less, which they made last summer. They now 
expect their outlay on new plant, machinery and vehicles to 
rise by three per cent in 1957 instead of by one per cent, and 
their expenditure on new building work to fall by only seven 
per cent against nine per cent. But events at Suez may 
have caused some businesses to think again ; the motor 
industry, which was intending to spend about the same on 
plant and machinery and a third less on buildings, will 
almost certainly be revising its intentions. 


INVESTMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 














Changes 
Actual ae _ 
1954 | | 
1954—55* 1955-56 t/1956—57+ 
£m.| % | % %, 
Non-metalliferous mining . 25-2 +21 +7 +9 
yp ES rrr rere 94-9 +13 +31 +13 
Metal Manufacture .... 71-3 +13 +41 +14 
Iron and steel......... 61-6 +14 +40 +15 
Metal using (excl. vehicles) | 128-5 +25 +10 — 8 
Wee ok cas catiawens 48-9 +75 +33 — 5 
Motor vehicles......... 29-3 +95 +22 — 5 
Textiles and clothing..... 79-9 +16 — 7 —12 
Food, drink and tobacco.. 76-1 +25 +21 nil 
Paper and printing....... 40-2 +50 +52 — 4 
Other manufacturing..... 27-3 +36 +18 — 8 
TAR... cccdxicnneeewees 592-4 +27 +21 +] 

















* Actual. + Comparing forecast for coming year with forecast for 
previous year. 


But the tempo of manufacturing investment was quite 
clearly slowing down well before October. In 1955 it rose 
by 27 per cent—to about £750 million if the expenditures 
of the firms in the Board of Trade’s sample are grossed 
up to cover all manufacturing industry. They had expected 
to spend rather more than that, about £800 million. This 
year a further, but smaller, advance was forecast—an in- 
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crease of 21 per cent on that forecast for 1955, OF about 
£960 million altogether. Up to September total spending 
on investment was just about 21 per cent above what was 
actually spent in the same period of 1955, but the rate of 
increase had been falling steadily with each quarter. When 
the full year’s figures are available the total will probably be 
somewhat less than the forecast, and this year’s investment 
will probably amount to £880-£890 million. Next year’s 
total, it seems, will be about the same. 


Shipping Freights Ease 


UROPE’S winter requirements of coal and grain would 
have pressed heavily upon the tramp tonnage available 

for bulk dry cargoes, even without the closing of the Suez 
Canal and the Middle Eastern pipelines. As it is, this addi- 
tional pressure of demand quickly forced freight rates above 
Korean peaks, and the rise went on without interruption 
until a fortnight ago despite the arrival of the first of the 
cargo ships to be released from the United States 
reserve fleet. By the second week of December 119s. 6d. a 
ton—the highest rate ever—was paid for a prompt vessel 
for coal from Hampton Roads to Antwerp. But since then 
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tramp freights for all commodities, apart from sugar, have 
slipped back a little and business in time charters has all but 
come to a stop. Just before Christmas coal freights had 
dropped to 100s. a ton for March loading and to 103s. for 
prompt vessels—but this was still well above the prices of 
about 70s. a ton that were paid in July. 

Charterers have been helped in their efforts to keep the 
rise in freights in check by the return of most of the 70 
merchantmen requisitioned in August by the British Gov- 
ernment and by the arrival of more ships released from the 
American “ mothball ” fleet. So far 112 vessels (including 
18 tankers) have been marked for “ re-activation ” and the 
Federal Maritime Board examiner has recommended that 
another 69 be released though it will be some time before 
all these extra vessels can be put into service and manned. 
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US Cotton’s Come-back 


0 one would have believed a year ago that the United 
N States could dump abroad 6 million bales of cotton 
without wrecking world markets. Yet its sales have 
exceeded that figure, prices are firm, and it now expects 
to sell over 7 million bales. In November the American 
government’s agency, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
added a carrying charge of 0.25 cents a Ib to its selling 
prices, and is adding a further 0.15 cents in each subse- 
quent month. The CCC has always levied carrying 
charges on its domestic sales, but this was the first time 
that it felt it could pass those charges on to export sales. 
In fact buyers have been prepared to pay the carrying 
charges and something more for middling inch cotton ; 
at the latest sale the average price realised was 26.88 cents 
a lb, showing a net gain of about 0.3 cents since carrying 
charges were introduced. The CCC will shortly have to 
retire from the market. Since April it has sold 6,180,000 
bales, and is now virtually sold out. The 6 million bales 
that are surplus from the 1955 crop will become its 
property on January Ist, but they may not be ready for sale 
before the middle of February. Only some 2.2 million 
of the 6,180,000 bales sold by the CCC has been exported 
so far. Shipments could not begin until the 1956-57 
season opened on August Ist, nor could foreign markets 
have absorbed the cotton so fast. As buyers had up to one 
year in which to ship they sold a large part of the cotton 
to domestic mills and replaced it later from the free market 
when they made their sales abroad. Private guesses are 
that roughly three-quarters of the cotton sold by the CCC 
has been re-sold for export. 

The United States lost its export markets because its 
prices were too high ; it is winning them back by becoming 
the cheapest seller. The basic export price is about 8 cents 
a lb below the domestic level, a subsidy amounting 
to a massive $250 million on its sales to date. But though 
under orders to meet the market the CCC, helped by the 
fact that there has been little selling pressure from foreign 
producers, has used its price-cutting powers with restraint. 
With confidence in prices re-established, and with stocks 
in consuming countries low, American expectations of total 
exports of over 7 million bales this season—compared with 
only 2.2 million last season—do not look unrealistic. 


Surprise from Lancashire Cotton 


oop cheer for investors in the cotton textile industry 

is seasonable and in recent times uncommon. Lanca- 
shire Cotton Corporation has raised its ordinary dividend 
from 125 to 174 per cent. The stock market was taken 
completely by surprise and the {1 stock units were im- 
mediately marked up from 30s. 3d. to 35s. 9d. To 
explain this decision the directors say that for many years 
the corporation has ploughed back profits and utilised them 
in the purchase of modern plant and machinery and that 
the time has now come when an increase in the return to 


ordinary shareholders should be made. It is a commendable 
decision. 
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Not less unexpected is the news that in the year to 
October 31st trading profits rose from {2.8 million to 
{2.9 million ; after a bigger tax charge the net profits were 
{ 1,574,188, against £1,583,511. So the increased dividend 
is buttressed not only by a conservative past but also by 
a more prosperous present, though the industry has not as 
a whole been prosperous. The directors in their own minds 
must also have made some estimate of the future and their 
decision seems to imply favourable expectations. 


An Expert on Aircraft Development 


r was a pity Sir Arnold Hall had to be speaking as far 
| away as Washington when he delivered the Wright 
Brothers lecture last week. He was talking about aircraft 
development from the standpoint of one who was until 
fairly recently the director of the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment at Farnborough, and whose office became a clearing 
house for the difficulties of the British aircraft industry. 
Time after time Sir Arnold’s lecture touched as lightly and 
revealingly as a spotlight on the main weaknesses of the 
system that has governed the development and procure- 
ment of aircraft in this country. What he said no doubt 
applies equally to other countries, but a British audience 
would have had the most to learn from it. 

He stressed a point that the services are always reluctant 
to accept, namely, that the Mark I in any series is almost 
always disappointing. “They form, however, the essential 
foundation for development ; it is usually the Mark II 
design—an amended version of the first—which brings the 
exploitation of the scientific foundation within full view.” 
Aircraft designers are clever but not clairvoyant; they 
cannot visualise on the drawing board all the modifications 
and improvements the design requires. Nor can they pos- 
sibly foresee whether experience in using the aircraft will 
not suggest a change in emphasis, such as faster climb at 
the expense of reduced endurance in flight, of heavier arma- 
ment or greater range at the expense of speed. Measure 
this statement of Sir Arnold’s against aircraft development 
in this country during the past few years and it begins to 
look as if the services, because they always feel short of 
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money, are trying always to obtain the Mark II without 
the Mark I, never realising that they cannot have one 
without the other. So much is said in the service ministries 
about waiting for improved performance, so little about the 
principle hammered out by Sir Arnold, that aircraft develop- 
ment is made up of the front legs of a tortoise and the 
back legs of a hare. Every so many years a radical advance 
is made, from piston-engined speeds to jet speeds, from 
Subsonic to supersonic. But in between times, aircraft 
evolve as gradually as anything else in nature. This is a 
lesson learnt by the Americans, Russians and French, but 


not, apparently, by the British, although there are one or 
two exceptions. 


Strong and Mild in Beer Profits 


HIS year the trading profits of breweries have been 

mostly higher. But the increases have rarely been 
large ; and there have been reductions here and there. In 
spite of the cold winter and the wet summer, beer produc- 
tion from January to October was fractionally higher than 
in 1955, but while firms in the industrial North-West, 
North-East and South Wales generally did better, many 
in the South and in the Midlands did not do so well. 
Increasing wine and spirit sales seem to have helped brewers 
everywhere ; so have rising sales of soft drinks, not 
least of perry. The catering and hotel trade helped some 
brewers, particularly those with managed houses. The 
good harvest of 1955 reduced barley and malt costs. Some, 
but not all, brewers are benefiting from the continuing 
changeover from draught to bottled beer. The modernisa- 
tion of brewing and bottling equipment of the past few 
years is being reflected in lower overhead costs. There 
has been a general tightening all round, including the clos- 
ing of redundant houses and the transfer of licences to more 
populous districts. 

Higher profits have often come through reductions in 
costs following amalgamations and mergers. These have 
varied causes—the small firm’s lack of funds for develop- 
ment and its difficulty in finding death duties and the grow- 
ing firm’s desire for additional retail outlets. But the 
industry is plainly trying to “ rationalise” itself by con- 
centrating its production into the most efficient units. 
Often, neighbouring firms have combined to strengthen 
each other. Usher’s Wiltshire Brewery, for example, has 
closed Arnold & Hancock’s Taunton brewery and Crew- 
kerne maltings. 

Brewers’ profits would have been higher if their expendi- 
ture on public house improvements ranked for tax relief ; 
brewers claim that this outlay is necessary to maintain trade 
in changing social conditions. In some cases development 
has been held up by the credit squeeze, but breweries with 
reserves have been able to go ahead. The increases in the 
price of bottled beers here and there throughout the year 
have helped to offset higher wages, fuel costs, rates, and 
purchase tax on materials and equipment. 

The outlook for brewing profits is not clear. Beer sales 
may be reduced by industrial dislocations ; or there may 
be a return to lower-priced (and less profitable) draught 
beers. Costs look like increasing in many directions ; 
higher rates will particularly affect brewers with managed 
houses ; the poor harvest this year will probably raise hop 
and barley prices, and the cost of new houses is rising. 
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Rhodesia’s Western Outlet 


HE railway agreement reached between Rhodesia Rail- 

ways, the Congo railway (Compagnie du Chemin de 
Fer du Bas-Congo au Katanga) and the Benguela Railway 
company has now been ratified by all the authorities con- 
cerned and will operate as from January 1st. For the 
mining and other industries of central Africa it may prove 
an important step in relieving central Africa’s transport 
bottleneck ; for shareholders of Tanganyika Concessions, 
which owns the Benguela railway it has a more personal 
interest, and for the ports of Beira and Lourengo Marques 
it introduces an element of competition that may in the end 
prove healthy. The agreement permits traffic inwards and 
outwards from the Rhodesian copperbelt to go at equalised 
through rates of freight either eastward to Beira or west- 
wards through the Congo and Angola to Lobito. The low 
rail freight on copper from the copperbelt to the ports has 
been almost doubled, rising from £8 a ton to {15 a ton. 
So the spare capacity of the Benguela railway, one of the 
few railways of the world that makes a profit and pays an 
ordinary dividend, can now be used. So can the fine natural 
port of Lobito which is some 2,600 miles nearer to London 
than is Beira. 

There is a limitation on the tonnage of copper that may 
go westwards to Lobito. For other commodities both 
inwards and outwards there will be for twelve months at 
least free choice. The details of the maximum amount of 
copper to be carried by the Benguela system and the divi- 
sion of the freight income between the three railway systems 
have not been disclosed. Shareholders wishing to make 
estimates may find it useful to assume that the Benguela 
railway with its long stretch of line will get about half 
the freight income on the through traffic. That railway 
is known to have about 15,000 tons a month of spare 
inward capacity which it should now have a fair chance of 
using. Its outward copper traffic is likely to start small and 
rise gradually though it is likely always to remain a fairly 
small fraction of the total. The company’s ratio of gross 
receipts to net receipts at present about 50:50 should 
improve as its spare capacity comes into use. 


Selection Trust Copper Issues 


ESPITE the timing of the announcement of the free 
D scrip issues from the Selection Trust group of copper 
companies—just before Christmas and not long after a 
warning from the chairman Sir Ronald Prain, that divi- 
dends may be reduced—sensible shareholders will not 
regard the capitalisation issues as an unexpected Christmas 
box. The two mining companies, Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira, are each to make four for five free scrip issues. 
The holding company, Rhodesian Selection Trust, which 
draws the bulk of its income from its holding of just under 
two thirds of Mufulira’s capital is to make a one for one 
issue. The decision is a logical sequel to the growth of these 
undertakings financed largely from retained earnings. 

When the companies emigrated to Rhodesia in 1953 
capitalisation issues followed. Since then the mines of the 
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copperbelt have prospered, their investment has proceeded 
at a great pace and their wealth has not passed unnoticed 
either by the politicians or trade unions. The shares went 
up on the announcement: Roan §s. units by 9d. to 25s. 9d. 
and Rhodesian Selection Trust §s. units by Is. 6d. to 4¢5, 
In terms of percentage on nominal capital, dividends are 
“ heavy "—Roan 62} per cent, Rhodesian Selection Trust 
75 per cent and the privately held Mufulira 784 per cent. 
Those figures are reason enough to explain the decision to 
capitalise share premiums and reserves. 


Kaffir Dividends 


Y the end of this year the South African gold min 

will have produced about 16 million fine ounces o! 
gold, compared with 14,600,000 ounces in 1955. Workin 
profits before tax from gold this year will approach /6 
million, compared with £44 million last year, and fro: 
uranium about {£24 million, against £17} million. A goo 
number of the older Rand producers are near the end o 
their life, though for some of them life has been extended 
by uranium production. Herice the whole of the increase 
in production and in profits has come from the mines in 
the Orange Free State and the Far West Rand while pro- 
duction on the Rand has been declining. Costs, whether 
they are measured per ton milled or per fine ounce pro 
duced, have fallen for the new producers and this is due 
mainly to bigger throughputs, Costs at the older mines 
have risen, though the rise has not been unusually steep, 
and most of them are still short of native labour. 
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LATEST PAYMENTS 


June, Dec., June, De 
1956 1956 1956 195 
a4 676 s.d. s. d 
Angio-American Angio-Transvaai 
Brakpan 5s. ...... 0 44 O 6 |Hartebeest.10s.... 1 0 1 6 
a, gg ree 2 9 2 9 | Rand Leases 10s... 0 3 O 1} 
E. Dagga. 10s..... 09 09 
S. A. Land 3s. 6d.. 1 6 1 6 Central Mining 
oe rere 0 2 O 3 | Blyvoor. 2s.6d.... 1 0 1 0 
aal Reefs Se. .5.. a. 1 0 | City Deep {1 ..... wei 0 6 
W. Reefs 5s....... 1 3 1 3 |Cons. Main{l..... 20 1 6 
—— — 10s... : : : 0 
urban ‘p 10s.. t 
by acl Spaeay 3 E. Rand Prop. 10s. 2 0 2 6 
anon 10s. ..... 4 0 34! Modder. East {1...1 0 1 0 
Luipaards 2s...... 0 9 0 10$| Rand Mines is & 3 ( 
Rietfontein §s..... 1 1 1 1 Transvaal Gold fi. 05 010 
Robinson 7s. 6d... 0 3 O 6 , 
Simmer 2s. 6d..... 0 5 O 5 
Sub Nigel 10s..... 3 0 2 4} By mm heme 0 6 
Venterspost 10s... 0 9 0 10) S. Roodepoort 10s. 1 li 1 li 
Mess ee, ee ae S. Van Ren 2s : 0 2 
a elt vd tos." : . : : Stilfontein 5s...... 06 O 6 
W. Wit. 2s. 6d..... 1 3 1 3 |W-RandCons lO, 1°9 2 
Union ation 
Johannesburg Cons. East Geduld 4s.... 2 0 2 
E. Champ 2s.6d... 0 3 O 7 |Geduld f1........ SS 
Govt. Gold 5s..... 0 3 0 3 | Grootvlei 5s....... oe 
Randfontein {1... 2 6 2 6 |Marievale10s..... 1 0 1 





This is the background to the Christmas Kaffir divi- 
dends shown in the accompanying table. These dividends 
were up to expectations and there were no startling 
surprises, either good or bad. The market in Kaffir shares 
was climbing slowly until the middle of this year, but since 
then it has fallen into the doldrums and despite the recovery 
in prices after the Suez crisis prices now of the OFS and 
Klerksdorp mines are generally slightly lower than they 
were twelve months ago. The possibility of some recovery 
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in Kaffirs has been talked about in the City. Whether those 
hopes are fulfilled depends only partly on the rising profit- 
ability of the new mines ; it will also reflect the desire that 
investors in some countries may feel for a currency hedge. 


Montague Burton’s Better Profits 


HE full accounts of Montague Burton for the year to 
fi August 31st add a few more details to the preliminary 
statement, showing a little more clearly the improvement 
in earnings that has been achieved. In the last financial 
year the gross trading profit of £2,799,280 was actually 
better than the profit of {2,748,017 earned in the previous 
17 months. The new management of this group of 
multiple tailors seems to have made its impact. Soon after 
its arrival many building restrictions were removed and 
this has enabled the group to carry through a programme 
of modernising its shops. Twelve months ago Montague 
Burton was also acutely short of ready-to-wear garments ; 
but that has now been corrected, with a consequent growth 
in stock values from £5,704,691 to £6,718,047. The 
chairman, Mr Lionel Jacobson, says that sales since the 
beginning of September have given “ cause for satisfaction 
and reasonable confidence in the future.” Such sentiments 
must have been in the minds of directors when in effect they 
raised the dividend from 14.1 to 17} per cent. 


Competition in Whaling 


HE main whaling season in the Antarctic, for baleen 
f whales, starts on January 7th. The game has always 
been risky and now it is becoming more competitive. The 
total catch is limited by international agreement, but there 
is no restriction on the number of expeditions taking part. 
The number this season has risen from 19 to 20, with the 
entry of another Japanese fleet, and the permissible total 
catch has been reduced by 500 to 14,500 blue whales or 
the equivalent in oil (it was 16,000 in 1953). As each 
expedition tries to catch the maximum number before the 
limit is reached, the number of catching vessels tends to 
expand ; the season becomes shorter and costs go up. This 
season all the whaling firms except the Russian agreed to 
revive restrictions on the number of catchers; that will 
bring some relief, but evidently it is not enough for some 
firms. The Union Whaling Company of South Africa has 
recently sold its factory ship and eight catchers to Japanese 
owners, and now Chr. Salvesen and Co. of Leith, one of 
the major firms, is negotiating the sale to another Japanese 
concern of one factory ship and seven catchers, roughly 
one-third of its fleet. Hector Whaling, another British 
firm, is maintaining its fleet, but is prudently enlarging its 
interests in the tanker trade. 

The Japanese have an advantage in costs ; they pay lower 
wages and have a profitable home market for whale meat. 
Some time ago the Japanese bought the Onassis fleet, and 
when the present negotiations are completed their fleets will 
number six, a three-fold expansion in almost three years. 
Salvesen’s view, and it is shared by Norwegian and some 
other firms, is that costs should be kept down by restricting 
the number of expeditions taking part. They are aware 
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that Russia is contemplating the building of another four 
fleets, the first of which is believed to have been ordered. 
The Norwegians have even pressed their government to 
withdraw from the International Whaling Convention if 
expansion goes on. The convention forbids the restriction 
of expeditions and the allocation of the catch by quota 
and it would be extremely difficult to persuade all the 
member governments to change those rules. The conven- 
tion was drawn up to preserve the stock of whales ; it is 
not concerned with the economics of whaling. Whether 
restriction of entry is in fact desirable is open to doubt. 


Research Seeks the Dollar 


S the Dollar Exports Council has recently pointed out, 
A British exports still represent a much smaller share of 
the United States, Canadian, and South American dollar 
account markets than they did before the war. The United 
States has at last surpassed Australia as the largest single 
market for British exports—but there are 167 million people 
in America, and only 9 million in Australia. | 

The Council has recently been emphasising the need for 
more and better market research in North American 
markets. The latest effort has been sponsored by the 
Institute of Incorporated Practitioners of Advertising, at its 
own expense. Six market surveys are now nearing comple- 
tion, and as the advertising firms responsible for them are 
in most cases closely associated with American companies, 
they should not lack local colour. One survey, on the 
North American market for toys, points out that American 
and Canadian parents together spend more on toys alone 
then they spend on all British goods. Another looks to the 
American trend towards the construction of new houses 
with fitted wall-to-wall carpets to provide a useful market 
for the British broadloom carpet industry. Other surveys 
deal with quality foods, children’s footwear, sports goods 
and biscuits. No one who has been exposed for long 
periods to the American “ cookie ”*—the word “ biscuit ” 
has another meaning in America—will doubt that British 
biscuit makers could penetrate a far larger segment of this 
American market than they have so far. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The note circulation reached a new peak on Christmas 
eve, at £1,997.7 million, but was only £700,000 higher than 
at the date of the previous Bank return. Since the third 
week of October it had expanded by £123.6 million, or by 
fractionally less than in the corresponding period last year. 
By comparison with the 1955 Christmas peak it has climbed 
by £108 million, whereas at the August holiday peak 
(£1,979 million) its expansion over twelve months was 
£118 million. In the calendar year 1954 its rise was 
£131 million. 

* 


The Corporation of the City of London’s issue of £5 
million 5} per cent stock (1976-79) at £97 was oversub- 
scribed. Applicants for up to £5,000 received full allotment 
and above that amount 69 per cent of their applications with 
a minimum of £5,000. The stock opened at rs premium. 
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Prices and Wages 


BRITISH 


hes This week 
Production and Consumption Dec. 8th 
sc pid tadatensencancait Dec. 15th 
Rae Sa Dec. 22nd 
Saiekias This week 
veheaome Oct. 13th 


The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appe.: 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Euro 
Prices and 
United States 
Oct. 13th 


Siena Supply Dec. 


ecesccercssosccces This weet 





Prices and 


Wages 


7 


beeeece Dec. nd 
eeeeee Dec. tl 








1953 1954 1955 1955 1956 
Unit ‘ "7 
x mid-June} Dec. 6 Dec. 13 Dec. 20 | Nov. 27 | Dec. 4 | Dec. 11 18 
WORLD Judy ces 
Gommodity Price Indicator : (') 
All vad FAA SEM READE SR ee 1952 = 100 89 99 | 93 96 95 95 99 So | 98 ; 8 
Re rg ON Le a i 93-2 119-6 92-0 91:8| 89-9 88-7} 100-3 98-2) 98-5 84 
ge ee ee re Me 87-0 88-7 83-2 78-9 | 78:8 79-8 94-0 93:8 | 94-5 ae 
DN oe ho cen tebard aa aieah need i 80-0 81-5 | 95-7 105-2; 106:9 107°3 97-1 96-5 | 93-4 1 
ee Ep avecaketsunsiveanes a 95-9 93-5 106-9 112-3 110-5 110-8 105:9 | 108-2 105-3 105-6 
Monthly averages 1955 oe wee 1956 
BRIT! oi 2 hy LESALE 1953 1954 1955 Sept. | Oct. Nov. Aug. | Sept Oct. 
1 4 me 
Materials used in : June 530, | | : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... |1949=100, 145-8 1435; 152-4 155-9} 153-1 153-1 155-8, I57-1) 155-4 09-2 
ee Spe ons dl Sis cara s j * 145-7 150-4 168-1 175-4) 173-2 | 174-6 178-0 oat a. 18:6 
Electrical machinery.............++ i 155-2 160-5 185-7 193-9 | 189-7} 192-8 187-1 oan. | ods + 6 
Building and civil engineering....... es 130-4 131-4 137-3 139°5 | 139-4; 139-8 143-2 1 : ‘ - 
SOU cc b cinde wee conan ces Re 128-7 130-7 137°1 139-4 139-4 139-7 143:0 143-0 | 43-2 145 
ge he manufac turing (excl. fuel).. es 125-2 125-5 129-6 130-9 131-4 132-0 136-0 | 136°4 136-4 136-7 
Food manufacturing ............+++ a 138-6 139-1 143-9 144-0 144-3 144-2 148-1 147-7 150-7 151-5 
a om ca Do ik cn etn i wink eaclendgirint in 140-6 155-0 149-7 150-5 143-8 138-2 155-5 153-2} 153-5 157-1 
NE RN oh rs ds sn cvverniet re 171-1 160-8 142-0 129-5 130°9 131-2 144-8 | 156-3) 152-7 18:5 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | me 199-1 197-9 329-9 422-2 360-0 350-9 291-0 280-4 268-6 0 3 
Softwood, imported................ = 144-1 145-0 154-9 156-0 156-1 156-3 155-6 155-6 155-4 155-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) ........... pe 217-6 213-4) = 295-7 322-3 306-7 319-7 260-2 | 259-2 242-9 15 
UK RETAIL PRICES , - | 
interim index : | June 17, 
All items ....... s phdaiies ete aanad mre 140 143 149 150 | 152 154 157 | 157 158 158 
an. 15, 
PP NE cia wisn sine beak sateasmnes (1952=100, 105-8 107-7 112-6 113-2; 114-4 116-2 102-3% 103-19  102-7*% 10 I 
PN cu Ptauued sdacketenedseamnnes " 111-3 114-2) 122-8 123-6 | 125-9 128-0 101:7% 100°8% 101:8* 1025 
NE erat tks 6 eka akw eae s Wat 1938 = 100% 228 232 242 243 | 246 250 255 | 254 256 57 
EE Sa ae eae os 233 239 257 259 | 264 268 267 265 | 268 210 
eT Ree eae s 129 134 138 138 139 140 146 | 146 | 147 148 
eS Se ee ee os 253 255 256 255 256 258 263 263 264 4 
a Ra ey eee eee x 207 216 228 235 236 244 251 253 254 209 
Household durable goods........... - 286 284 288 287 1 300 309 | 309 309 09 
CO Se Fee Ee eR ee mi 256 257 260 261 61 261 266 | 266 268 268 
GS Ae 5 SS eee s 387 387 389 388 * 388 397 418 418 418 118 
Purchasing power of $ (based on all | . 
consumer spending) ............... 1938 = 100 42 41 39 39 39 38 3T 37 31 1 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : z 
HT ety pepe aaree 1954= 100 101 100 103 103 103 104 103 104 106 AUT 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... is 97 100 | 101 98 100 99 99 103 ! 4 
RS TIES icine adetecnaar se 103 | 100 | 104 105 105 104 106 | 107 | 107 109 
Export prices : | 
RMN (6k ein Sek Chavet tent Sa 101 100| = 102 103 103 103 106 | 107 107 101 
a ES Re ne ae ae ae se 101 100 102 103 104 104 106 107 107 4 
A RS Se ree ‘ 105 | 100 104 105 107 107 112 lll 111 Ihe 
Engineering products .............. ie 100 | 100 103 104 104 105 108 109 109 | 109 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........ i 99 | 100 100 100 99 98 99 101 100 | 8 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices.... 7 100 100 101 100 100 101 97 97 99 | ”) 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) ‘wag 100 77-5 | 86-1 127-7 138-1 148-9 135-5 157-9 1561 153°6 | 171 4 
UK WAGES 
Woekiy wage rales : | June 30, 
Ree NR cnxackw se cae cuns eeieen 11947 = 100 136 | 142 151 153 153 154 165 165 165 pe 
Rock dhe tog nat hvenawass Baece 134 | 140 150 152 152 152 163 163 163 Lo4 
NN iain cohen cp Sonnnamiest : 140| 146 155 156 156 157 167! 168 169 169 
Weekly earnings: (°) 
NING So 5-66 caso asteesoe s. d. 0 2) i 31 kos 187 2 197 9’ 
WERE G52 ce uiae woo Une wih ear eee » 189 2 204 5 222 il 222 11 235 47 
CON kn b ive chk ona Ved ns anetnes 0” 102 5! 108 2); 115 5 115 § 119g” 
et., 
BONES oi nck ebarecsseenen 1938 = 100 301 | 323 | 351 351 3717 
Ne seater Sect dai ean eben S 274 296 | 323 323 3417 
ape ee See ees = 315 | 333 | 355 355 3687 _— 





















































(') The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak and Ashmouni cotton have been re 
up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-warehouse 


of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. 


which are for April 1956 


(*) The interim inc 
made by Professor R.’G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 


(*) Revised series based on Liv 


placed by the current month futures quotation at Alexandria. (*) Figu 


rices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards the propo! 
ex of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculat: 
(*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 
erpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


(*) Surveys 1 
(*) Latest liv 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown 


PRICES AND WAGES 
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Wholesale prices : Consumer prices Ext ; Stock Average weekly 
Mal prices anc earnings in 
All aoe manutacturing 
| . Farm All . , lerms Com- At At 
| Bn products | items Food | Clothing Housing Import | Export of posite current 1955 
trade index prices prices 
a OM 1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939= 100} $ 
D nce 0 scene meen 50-1 36°5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 2 no . 
_ 4 oo ener eee es | 95-6 | 114-8 112-6 104-3 119-1] 120 101 119 229 3 T1.8 11-65 
TH ..ccccccn nes CREE | 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 102 117 504-6 76-52 76-52 
, 6. July ..<cvwawebennu 114-0 90-0| 117-0; 114-8) 105-3. 121-8 0 359 11-3 
= WN. Aoguit....occcageaiaal 114-7} 89-1} 116-8} 113-1) 105-5 122-2 122 108 ie] 359-41 79.79| 8-23 
” September ....e.es0e 115-5} 90-1} 117-1) 113-1) 106-5) 122-5 7 : 344-8] 81-40| 79-57 
> October .+ say cusses 115-6 88-4) 117-7) 113-1) 106-8 | 122-8 341-6] 82-21} 79-97 
, Pipe November os seee sees 115-9) 87-9]... ‘i #2 oa 338-5 | 82-42)... 
| ; ' 
l ” _ 
6 PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
ane Manufac turing production Building Civilian employment ! 
m Total + _ « » } ! } Ne w con- 
product WF rer Durable goods Non-durable goods rec to ; Unem- 
Seasonally} pro- j Chemx alslseasonally Total Total ployed 
2 adjusted | duction Total | Metals Vehicles, ioe Textiles, and adjusted labour | employ- | as % of 
6 annual otal | Metals | ‘ete. otal clothing petroleum) annual force ment labour 
4 rate products} rates force _ 
; ' 
4 Bae $ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
f ae ee 91-1 58; 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2] 55,230| 45,750} 17-2 
5 BSA ......000 00a 360-7 125| 137 108 175; = 16 100 142] 37-8] 64,468 61,238; 5-0 
: BOD 0000000 dune enna 390-9 139 | 155 | 140 203 | 126 109 | 159 43-0 | 65,847 63,193 | 4-0 
S GS, July ..1cdeswnessane 136 148 | 68| 191 127| 106 166] 44-7] 69,489) 66,655; 4-1 
8 Oe, Aumutsscseccaceel 413-8 142 158 1244; 194! 129 107 167 44-6] 68,947} 66,752; 3-2 
9 » Septet ssck<seuss 145 164 | 148 | 198 | 129 | 108 168 44-3 68,069 66,071 | 2-9 
) » October s0<.sssecade one 146 164 | 147 | 201 | 130 | lll 167 43:9] 68,082 | 66,174 | 2-8 
, Novena ctuecats 147/166; 149, ~—s 3 131 112 168] 44-6] 67,732 | 65,269 | 3-6 
8 
TRADE 
|* 
oa | | m 
' —— | All business * | Total retail * Imports for US consumption | ——s Volume of trade 
sumption a ———T—- —“ 2 <a ; Ta mai © ae Er . 
Annual | rude Semi- inis 
; a | Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks Total | naterials manuf’res| Total | goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted a $ million 1948=100 
; — i | | | | 
. eee ee A 67-6 10-8; 20-1) 3-5 | 5-5 190 62 | 41 | 60 | 139 16 53 
a .. .sescechaennnaae : 236-5 46-7 76-9 14-2 | 22-1 853 | 200 | 193; 1,247 811 120 119 
ee Sébcdseess 254-0 | 51-7 82-2 15-5 | 23-9 944 | 237 | 231 | 1,279 782 134 120 
| é 
BG, May .o.ccdebdabeunt : P| 54-4 | 85-1 15-9 23-9 T,072 264 | 257 1,686 1,015 148 152 
» Nit.ieloceeee 263-7 54-3 85-6 16-0 23-8} 1,028 246| 244| 1674] 1,004 142 151 
» Bn Jelp wcatcaroa 52-7 85-8 16-0 | 23-8] 1,045 248 | 236] 1602] 1,048 144 145 
’ e AEG is HN ncacdand 266-8 54-5 86-1 16-3 | 23-7 1,043 | 262 248 1,507 879 144 138 
) » Opel viccdcc cn cc 53-9 86-5 16-0 23-4 996 | om | eee 1,507 821 ost ood 
» Octet vs ccnctecaeen 54-9 87-1 | 16-0° 23-3 1,131 | 1,644) 886 
, 
: PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics? [Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields ee 
ae a Soy | panes a | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total Labour | | Farm Total | Instal- Inv est- Loans Total or Treasury| Govt. | Aaa 
income | income ment ments deficit bills | bonds bonds 
ee a a —________—— _ - | Seats is 
illion ; < all $ billion ; $ billion ; : - 
A nae Bee coms 4 ead of puiied end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
Pca, amet ~ dcr or wes wine <sosN - - ————— — emaeme | Kt Se FOR 
» B39. q| 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9:0; — 3-9] 0-023; .. | 3-01 
SA... ... cage a 87.3 | 201.8 12-5 32-29 23-57 85-3 | 70-6 67-8 3:1 0-953 | 2-52 2-90 
RSS II | Sogd | mara] MT] 38-65] 29-02] 18-5] 2G] 4G) — 42] 11S) 28) 5-08 
| 
956, June..... Re ogee : 32-5| li-1] 39-45| 30-08] 73-1] 86-9 6-9) + 4:7] 2-527) 2-89) 3-27 
» ae <i Be a3 11.5) 30-48| 30-30) 72-4| 87-1 5-5) — 2-1] 2-334) 2-97} 3-28 
Perret , 88 | 73-6 87-5 5-9|— O-9] 2-606) 3-15) 3-43 
» AUB icnsilitescs be 328-1 234°4 11-7 39-88 30-64 5 . 
» September ........... 329-5 | 235-8} 11-6] 40-07| 30-71) 75°5| | 88S ai + 23) Ssan| 34s! 368 
» Oc : : 3 90 | ; 7 | Cia # 4 
: Nowa pence 332-6 237-6 12-4 ” 20 | * 8 br dh ere ts Fs 3-000 | 3-30 | 3-69 
eee ee ee rf eee ose i . 


























strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 


(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. _(#) 1939 figures not (5) Average for second quarter. (*) Figure for November, 


() All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
1956 was $16-6 billion. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January 2nd 
Next Contango Day: January 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: January 8th 


THOUGH a reduced amount of business 
was done on the Stock Exchange up to 
the start of the holiday, it was done in 
the main at rising prices. Helped by the 
higher tender for Treasury bills, gilt- 
edged continued to improve and short- 
dated stocks rose sharply, 2 per cent 
Conversion 1958/59 jumping }} to 94/% xd 
and 2 per cent Exchequer 1960 *%6 to 9I/e. 
The new Corporation of London loan 
started at vs premium and rose to § pre- 
mium. The Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares improved from 
174.3 last Wednesday to 177.8 at the close 
on Monday. The advance in the shorts 
continued on Thursday. 

Motor shares were firmer on the cut in 
deposit requirements ; Ford rose 1o}d. to 
29s. and BMC improved to 7s. Standard 
recovered to 6s. after easing following the 
chairman’s statement. Stores improved on 
the proposed reduction in the rateable 
values of shops ; Woolworth gained 3s. 6d. 


to 60s. 10}d. and Marks and Spencer “A” 


2s. 14d. to close at the same price. Cotton 
textiles were boosted by the unexpected 
increase in the dividend of Lancashire 
Cotton, which subsequently leapt 6s. 44d. 
to 35s. 7d. English Sewing Cotton gained 
2s. 73d. to 32s. 3d. and Fine Spinners 
Is. 6d. to 18s. 6d. On the projected 
expansion of Terylene production ICI 
rose 1s. 9d. to 39s. The industrial market, 
however, was a little easier on Thursday. 
Oil shares rose, British Petroleum reach- 
ing 133s. 9d., Burmah 85s. 73d. and Shell 
148s.; but the recent political unrest 
lowered South African gold mines, 
although some shares recovered on Mon- 
day. The capitalisation proposals led to 
a rise of 1s. 3d. to 45s. in Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust and a rise of 74d. to 25s. 9d. 
in Roan Antelope. Rio Tinto gained 
3s. 14d. to 88s. 9d. On news of the 
bauxite development Consolidated Zinc 
advanced a further §s. to 74s. and British 
Aluminium rose Is. 6d. to 68s. 6d. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount houses raised their bid for 
gt-day Treasury bills still further at the 
pre-holiday tender, by 3d. to £98 15s. 6d. 
per cent, and thereby achieved an increase 
from 55 to 68 per cent in the proportion 
of their applications allotted. On the 
whole allotment of £280 million the 
average discount rate accordingly fell from 
£4 19s. 1.54d. to £4 18s. 1.43d. per cent, 
its lowest since Bank rate rose to §} per 
cent in mid-February. At yesterday’s 
tender the offering was £270 million. 

Tighter conditions ruled’ in the short 
loan market—before the week-end chiefly 
on account of tax transfers on the Thurs- 
day, when the authorities gave substantial 
aid; and on Christmas Eve _ because 
of the market’s unusually heavy payments 
for bills. Official assistance on that day 
was on a small scale, as on Friday, but 
rates for new money generally did not rise 
above 4} to 4} per cent, and on both days 
eased towards the close. Since the bill 
tender “hot ” bills and March dates have 
been sold at 4t# per cent (and occasionally 
43] per cent), compared with 4] per cent 
last week. 

In the last four working days before the 
holiday the note circulation expanded by 
only £0.7 million, to £1,997.8 million. 

Sterling in New York eased jc to 
$2.78;% on Thursday of last week and held 
steady until Christmas Eve, when it closed 
at $2.784}. Gold then rose by 4d. to 
250s. 7d. a fine ounce. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





| Genk rate (from % Discount rates % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5h | Bank bills : 60 days. 5-5 
| Sper rates (max.) 3months 5-5 
| SM eee ae = 3 4months 5-5 
Discount houses . . nd 6 months 54-5 


|™ 


| 


| 


| Treas. bills 2months 4 





joney Day-to-day.. 


Fine trade bills : 
Short periods 


3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


ea 


3 months 4 
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* Call money 
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| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 























| Dec 28, De 19 Dec % 
({ million) 1955 son ) + 
Issue Department® : 
Notes in circulation 1,889-6 | 1,997.9 97.7 
Notes in banking dept.. 10-7 28-4 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,896-3 [| 2.02].2 
Other securities ; 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... | 0-4 0-4 4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3.0 3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts eo 12-0 12:9 11-6 
Sankers. . , 245:2 200-5 6 
Others .... 71:7 ) 4-9 
| Ce eA ae 332-1 289°9 x 
Securities : 
Government ... _ 282-7 54 
Discounts and advances ., | 37-7 6-F 
Other : P 16-9 16.9 i 
yo! ae s 337-3 277 
Banking department reserve. | 13-1 ) 
| ‘* Proportion ” . . «ists ne 3 9 10.4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita 
| Fiduciary issue increased to {2,025 million from {1.9 
| on December 12, 1956 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount ({ million) Three M 
Date of | r A . 
Ta | verage 
poe Offered =| APPledT Rate of ax 
} ‘ Allotment KRate® 
1955 91 Day | $ d 
Dec. 23 | 280-0 | 353-5 82 9-13 
| 1956 
| Sept. 21 280-0 380-0 103 4°86 
~ 280-0 406-0 101 9-86 
Oct. 280-0 424-9 101 1-5 
» 4 280-0 403-6 102 2-21 
» a9 280-0t 392-9 | 100 2-12 
91 Day 63 Day 
» 26) 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-85 | - 
Nov. 2); 200-0 70-0 405-8 99 11-55 - 
» 91} 200-0 80-0 419-1 99 10-86 
» 16)| 190-0 90-0 396-1 100 0-00 | 
» 23; 210-0 80-0 440-6 100 3:34 | 
» 3%] 220-0 70-0$ | 403-3 100 4°69 | 
Dec. 7] 220-0 60-0 | 441-0 | 100 10-28 | 
» 14] 230°0§ 60-0 424-9 99 1:54 | 
ee a I | 
| gtDay = | 
~S Tt 280-0 379-8 98 1-43 











* On December 21st tenders for 9] day bills at 498 15s. 
secured 68 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ! 
The offering yesterday was for {270 million at 91 day ! 
t+ Allotment cut to £260-0 million ¢ Allotment cut & 
million. § Allotment cut to {220-0 million 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Official 
Rates 


December 24 


December 18 | December 19 December 20 | December 21 | December 22 Dec 


Market Rates: Spot 







































United States § 2-78-2-82 2-78 . -788-2- | . 2-7 >» 78 
i ; ; - } f; -2-78 2: 78§-2-78 2-784-2-78 . . . 7 I 
Security Indices Yields | Canadian $ oo 2 67 2-67 | 2. 67t-2- ert | 2: 36 | a-ert a 2 1. 2 Th 2 6 
onan ni tilthien t i | 2-67§-2-67} | 2-67§-2-67) (2-67-2674 2-674 
poe 4 r . is . 35 982i 9854 982$-982} | 9828-982, | 9834-9839 982}-985 98. 
1956 as i en ieee eee of 2° SS fapl2: 244-12- 254/12 24§-12- 249/12: 244-12- 248 12-239-12-24 |12-23R-12- 234 12°: 
Fixed 24%, } | ee Ss 58 “ 140-05- 140-024- 140-10 140-15 140-15 140-1 
OE ha le a ee Pe] ee 140-01} 140-15 140: 20 140-20 
3 onsols or : 7 sis ss ae 0-72 flo vot 10-644 10-64}-10-643) 10-65-10-65}) 10-65 10-65}/10-654-10-65} 10¢ ot 
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i il WH As 1956 draws to a close we look 
| Hi back on a year of memories made happy by 
fruitful associations in the field of foreign 


and domestic enterprise. 


At this time we extend to our customers 
in Ceylon and our Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the world the Season's Greetings and 


every good wish for a peaceful and prosperous 1957 


BANK OF CEYLON. 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: *‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: *‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 
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82 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 


4 













HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL +: ¥ 5,000,000,000 















A complete network of 185 nationwide 


branches and worldwide correspondents 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, California 





REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
New York, London and Taipei (Formosa) 














PymouTH 


Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


interest per annum 


0 





Your investment will help to expand Industry and 
Exports, We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 


srs £1,500,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, 


PROVISIONS EXCEED £325 ;000 


Directors: 
The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahair- 


Apply. through your Financial Adviser or direct, for Deposit booklet 626M 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.1. 


21 yeas of Heady progtess 
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[company MEETINGS 














THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


FIGURES SHOW ENCOURAGING INCREASE 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR FOR SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


NEED FOR ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


The One Hundred and Thirty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the Bank’s Head Office, Bdinburgh, on 
December 20th, the Right Honourable Lord 
Rowallan, KBE, MC, TD, DL, the Governor 
of the Bank, presiding. 


The Governor said: I have to report that 
during the year we lost the services of Mr 
Cyril E. Lloyd, MInstCE, who had been 
an esteemed Member of the Ordinary Board 
since 1934. Mr Lloyd’s resignation, which 
followed his retiral from the Board of Lloyds 
Bank Limited, was accepted with much 
regret, and our good wishes attend him in 
the wider leisure that he now enjoys. 


To fill the vacancy thus created, the 
Directors were fortunate in securing the 
services Of Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP. Mr 
Fraser’s record is too well known to call for 
repetition here. I will only say that in him 
the other Members of the Ordinary Board 
have found an agreeable colleague, whose 
wide experience and expert knowledge of 
the intricacies of modern business will greatly 
assist their deliberations. In due course you 
will be invited to confirm Mr Fraser’s 
appointment, and meantime I welcome him 
heartily to his first Annual General Meeting. 


MR W. H. FRASER’S RETIREMENT 


The Proprietors will learn with deep regret 
that Mr W. H. Fraser, the present Chairman 
of the Board, has intimated that he will not 
be seeking re-election to that position in 
the New Year. As you know, Mr Fraser 
has served the Bank with marked ability and 
distinction for a long period. It was in 1925 
that he first joined the Board, over which he 
has presided most acceptably since 1942, and 
we are indeed sorry that he finds it necessary 
now to ask to be relieved of the duties in- 
volved in the Chairmanship. We are, how- 
ever, happy that he has agreed to continue 
as a Member of the Ordinary Board, and 
we trust that he may long be spared to give 
his colleagues and the Executive of the Bank 
the benefit of his wise counsels. 


It is proposed that Mr Fraser’s place as 
Chairman should be taken by Sir Wilfrid 
Ayre, who has been an ordinary Director 
since 1946 and during the year succeeded 
Mr Fraser as this Bank’s representative on 
the Board of Lloyds Bank Limited. Sir 
Wilfrid will bring to bear on his new office 
a wide knowledge of men and affairs, and 


Frey sure that you would like me to wish 
im well, 


THE BANK’S ACCOUNTS 


6 Although still short of the record 1954 
gures, the totals of the Balance Sheet now 
ge show an encouraging increase on 
Ose of last year. Doubtless part of this can 
€ attributed to the creeping inflation that 
unfortunately still continues, but on the other 
hand there have been some notable additions 


LORD ROWALLAN’S VIEWS 


to the Bank’s business, and these are partly 
reflected in the Deposits, which, at 
£106,600,000, are higher by £1,300,000. Notes 
in circulation have gone up by no less than 
£1 million to a new record of £12,900,000, 
and here again we have evidence of increased 
business. To set against these liabilities to 
the public totalling nearly £120 million, we 
had cash resources of £48 million, represent- 
ing a liquidity ratio of 40 per cent, which, 
although very full in more normal times, is 
nevertheless, as I am sure you will agree, 
desirable in these uncertain days. 


Advances to customers and Bills Dis- 
counted together came to £24,700,000. This 
figure, which is practically identical with that 
for 1955, might at first glance suggest there 
had been some slackening in the policy of 
Credit Restriction, but that is not the case. 
You will recall that a year ago I indicated 
that because of future lending commitments 
it might be difficult to hold the whole of the 
reduction in advances then seen, and the fact 
that we have been able to meet these com- 
mitments and to undertake fresh ones, 
equally justifiable in the national interest, 1s 
the measure of our success otherwise in 
trimming our sails to the economic winds. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Investments in British Government Securi- 
ties at just over £51 million show little 
change on the year, but due to causes of 
which you are all too well aware, the depre- 
ciation has increased and now stands at nearly 
£3,700,000. That is a formidable sum, but 
since ll these investments have fixed maturity 
dates, the majority falling due within ten 
years, it is still a reasonable assumption that 
the whole depreciation will be recovered in 
due time and in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. In arriving at this figure, no transfers 
have been made during the year, either from 
Inner Reserves or from Profits, to write down 
the book value of the securities. The other 
major item in the Balance Sheet relates to 
Acceptances, Endorsements, Guarantees and 
other Obligations, which again show some 
expansion at £6,200,000. 

The Profits at £343,000 are £7,000 higher 
than last year. It is proposed that Dividends 
should be repeated on the same basis as for 
1955, and the other allocations from Profits 
are £125,000 to the Contingent Fund and 
£90,000 to the Trustees for the Officers 
Pension Fund, the increased allocation for 
Pensions being designed to meet the addi- 
tional liability for past service resting on 
the Fund through successive salary increases. 
The carry forward of £136,000 shows a 
modest increase. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Broadly speaking, Scottish trade and in- 
dustry has had another good year, although 
there have again been complaints of shortages 
in certain types of steel, a matter perhaps 


not unconnected with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate supplies of coking coal. It is 
unfortunately the case that despite large 
sums poured into the pits in recent vears, 
the output of coal shows no sign of a return 
to prewar levels. Coal is still this country’s 
main raw material. It remains—and accord- 
ing to the experts will for many years re- 
main—¢essential to our economy, because 
expanded supplies of power from other 
sources are barely sufficient to keep pace 
with increasing demands, and it is lamentable 
that for one reason or another we seem 
unable to get it out of the ground in suffi- 
cient quantities. 


In Scotland, the position is particularly 
bad, because deep-mined coal output, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total United 
Kingdom production, declined from 13 in 
1939 to 104 in 1955, the actual fall being 
84 million tons. To what extent, one 
wonders, does this tie up with Scottish 
unemployment, which at the end of last 
September was more than twice the average 
for Great Britain as a whole? And when, 
with home requirements fully met, are we 
likely again to see our Scottish ports astir 
with the loading of “ black diamonds,” which 
on balance have now become a net import 
although in a single year before the war we 
exported no less than 6 million tons ? 


NOTABLE PART IN EXPORT DRIVE 


Most of our other industries, in particular 
heavy and electrical engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, woollen manufacturing and distilling, 
have played a notable part in the export 
drive. They have suffered the draining away 
through penal taxation of funds needed for 
capital expansion: they have battled with 
shortages of all kinds, including that of skilled 
labour: they have been beset by strikes: and 
still they have produced the goods of a 
quality and at a price which have enabled 
them not only to meet but to overcome severe 
overseas competition. Being private enter- 
prises, they have had no apparently bottom- 
less national purse to draw from: they 
covered their own overheads, or went out of 
business. Yet they have beaten, hands down, 
that great basic industry of coal-mining, from 
which under public ownership so much was 


expected. 
Surely there is something sadly amiss 
here? We scrape and struggle to meet our 


foreign commitments, while all the time a 
substance for which many nations of the 
world are clamouring lies under our very feet. 
If we could only bring it to the surface, the 
impact on that forward-looking and adven- 
turous spirit that still exists in Scotland could 
literally be tremendous. It could transform 
our national life. By assisting Britain to re- 
gain economic stability, it could help remove 
the shackles that meantime hamper general 
business activity, and in the resultant upsurge 
of production the Banks would be free to 
play their full and normal part. 
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I cannot leave the Scottish scene without 
reference to the American concerns now 
setting up mew factories here, as well as 
others that have recently tabled plans for ex- 
pansion. Let us see to it that our friends 
from across the Atlantic are made to feel at 
home, that they get the goods and services 
they require as and when they need them, 
and that their experience of Scottish brawn 
and Scottish brains is such that others may 
yet follow. And let us not forget the debt 
we owe to the Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry) for all it has done to attract 
new industries to Scotland. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Last year I said that however unpleasant 
the consequences might be, this Bank would 
do its best to apply the policy of Credit 
Restriction, not because we liked that policy, 
but because we regarded it as an essential 
part of the various measures designed to bring 
the country back on to an even economic keel. 
We can, I think, reasonably claim that we 
have honoured our promise, and a glance at 
the Advances figures published quarterly by 
the British Bankers’ Association suggests that 
our banking friends on both sides of the 
Border can probably say the same. 


What, however, of undertakings given in 
other quarters? For example, has the 
Government drastically cut its own spending 
which is by far the biggest single factor having 
a direct bearing on the country’s economic 
health ? We know it is easy for Govern- 
ments to find reasons for failing to prune 
expenditure exactly as planned, and we 
are fully aware of the fact that additional 
outlays, undreamed of a year ago, have had 
to be faced, but we think there is still room 
for economy : and economy, particularly in 
Public expenditure, is what, more than any- 
thing, this country needs. 


Again, last year I suggested that our people 
had developed the habit of expecting a stan- 
dard of living not always justified by national 
production. Is there any evidence even yet 
of a proper appreciation of the fact that a 
country’s real wealth consists, not in wages 
and salaries paid, but in the goods and 
services produced ? I personally take leave 
to doubt it, and my views are supported 
by the new wages claims recently granted 
and still pending. 


GOLD & DOLLAR RESERVES 


Critics may point to the record export 
figures for the month of October. In reply, I 
ask them to take a look at Britain’s Gold and 
Dollar Reserves. At the end of October, 
1955, our Gold and Dollar Reserves were, in 
round figures, 2,300 million dollars. A year 
later they had fallen to 2,240 million dollars, 
and that despite the record exports referred 
to, as well as a fortuitous intake of nearly 
a million dollars through the Trinidad Ou 

eal. 


Consider these facts, and you have the 
measure of the limited success that had 
attended our efforts before the impact of 
Suez began to be felt. It is true that we had 
arrested the rake’s progress of 1955, but we 
were still a long way from achieving the 
comfortable surplus on overseas payments 
that would enable us satisfactorily to build 
up these Reserves. We had tried the orthodox 
methods, in particular higher interest rates : 
we had experimented with unorthodox 
methods like Credit Restriction, but we had 
failed to tackle the root problem which—let 


us be honest—is embraced in one word, 
“ production.” 


GRAVE INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


This speech was a im the shadow 
of grave international events, .ue full conse- 


quences of which no-one can fores¢e. Already 
there have been ominous signs, such 
as the 279 million dollar drain on our Gold 
and Dollar Reserves during November, the 
decision to seek a waiver of the United States 
and Canadian Loan interest payments and 
the application to withdraw a proportion of 
our dollar quota from the International 
Monetary Fund. 


It is not for me to argue the rights and 
wrongs of the Government actions under- 
lying these developments, or indeed to 
criticise the measures so far proposed to 
counter them, although I must say that I view 
with considerable misgiving the increased 
duty on fuels for road transport. Clearly, 
however, the interruption of our Middle East 
oil supplies ‘s going to place a heavy addi- 
tional strain on our economy. It is therefore 
absolutely essential that we should close our 
ranks, forget party differences and divergen- 
cies of view as between capital and labour, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder economically 
as we did militarily at the time of Dunkirk. 
The realisation is at last being borne in upon 
a nation reluctant to face facts that there are 
in this world dark forces, whose avowed 
intention it is to humble in the dust the 
important remnant of a once invincible 
British Empire, a remnant that still stands as 
a bastion for freedom, honour and truth. 
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These forces are not in the least particular 
how they gain their ends: on balance, they 
may prefer to work through “ peacefyj” 
penetration, because they know, none 


etter, 
that economic chaos is the perfect forcing 
bed for their devilish doctrines. Uny)| 
quite recently, they probably had reason to 
congratulate themselves. ow, I rely 


believe, they will find a Britain resoluy 
its determination to work out its own 
tion in face of all adverse factors, bo: 
home and abroad. If this should prove 1 
the case, there is no doubt that we shall 
ultimately win through. 


In 
aly i- 


it 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Finally, I desire on behalf of Directors, 
Shareho!ders and customers alike to acknow- 
ledge once more the loyal and efficient ser- 
vice rendered to the Bank by the officials and 
staff at Head Office, London and Glasgow 
and at the Branches throughout the country 
A year ago I acknowledged the marked 
ability with which Mr Alexander had guided 
the affairs of the Bank and upheld its prestize 
during his first and very difficult year of 
office as General Manager. The past year has 
been no less difficult and his conduct of the 
Bank's affairs no less distinguished. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 








McCARTHY, 
RODWAY LIMITED 


(Inc. in the Union of S. Africa) 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


MR J. B. McCARTHY ON FURTHER 
ACQUISITIONS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
McCarthy, Rodway Limited was held on 
December 2lst in Durban, Mr J. B. 
McCarthy (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated address: 


The financial year which ended on June 
30, 1956, was an eventful one for your Com- 
pany and the Balance Sheets and Accounts 
which you will study before the Annual 
General Meeting on December 21st reflect 
many changes from last year’s figures. In 
my review of this year’s activities, I will deal 
— with the Group undertaking as a 
whole. 


The results shown by the Group may be 
considered satisfactory in relation to the 
Capital employed, although operating costs 
have increased, while taxation is naturally 
greater. 


The Board decided to increase the divi- 
dend as you are all by now aware, and they 
were influenced in making this decision by 
the fact that they felt that some return should 
be given on the employment of profits 
retained in the past. 


In the Holding Company’s Accounts, it 
was decided to merge the specific Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve of £100,000 into the 
more general Revehue Reserve, the title of 
which denotes that it has been built up from 
revenue profits set aside. This reserve pro- 
vides capital in the meantime for the general 
expansion of business and could, if the need 


arose, be drawn upon for distribution to 
Shareholders. 


RAPIDLY INCREASING COMPETITION 


_ Shareholders’ Funds have advanced and it 
is pleasing to note that this has been pos- 





sible in spite of increasing costs and the now 
rapidly increasing competition which is being 
met in all branches of the Motor Industry 


To achieve this improvement it has been 
necessary to mortgage some property and to 
use some short term loan money, in addition 


to Bank overdraft facilities, at some cost to us 


A glance at the totals of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet will show that it is a very 
changed document. You will see that the 
figures dealt with are very much greater thin 
you have been used to seeing in it and I must 
tell you that this is the result of further 
acquisitions of Subsidiary Companies. 


The details of the acquisition of Forsdick 
Motors Limited have been set out in the 
Directors’ Report, and also the manner in 


which Motor Assemblies Limited became 4 
Subsidiary. 


I would like to explain that the purpose 
of acquiring Forsdick Motors Limited was to 
achieve economy of operation by the eventual 
merging of servicing and spare part opera- 
tions common to the vehicles marketed by 
both Companies, as well as to offer to the 
public a fuller range of types and models 
of passenger and commercial vehicles pro- 
duced by overseas manufacturers. 


It will also be possible, by pooling the 
resources of both panies’ selling organ- 
isations in the country districts, to create 


economic distribution centres throughout our 
territory. 


In assessing the purchase price of the 
shares acquired, it becamfe necessary to r¢- 
value the land and buildings of the Sub- 
sidiaries and it was decided to re-value the 
land and buildings of the Holding Company 
in conformity, to show a true reflection of 
this asset in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


As I am sure you are all aware, imports 
of vehicles into this Country are governed 
by a rigid system of import control. It is 
pleasing, however, to report that within the 
past few weeks additional allocations of ¢x- 
change have been made to certain importers 


- cars selling in South Africa at £700 or 
ess. 


Although your Company was not, at first, 
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included when these additional permits were 
granted, I am glad to say that after pressing 
representations, the Director of Imports and 
Exports has agreed that we will be given 
our share of these additional permits for the 


import of Nuffield products. 


It is obvious that relaxation of import con- 
vol in this lower price field will result in 
increased competition, but I am confident 
that the products we import will still be in 
short supply, due to their popularity and the 
new models now available, when the Direc- 
tor again reviews the import position in 
April next. 

In view of the unsettled state of world 
fairs, it is not possible to predict what the 
future holds for us, but suffice to say that 
providing we are guaranteed supplies from 
overseas on the basis of our present imports, 
I see no reason why your Company’s pro- 
gress should not continue. 


I offer my sincerest gratitude to all mem- 
bers of the Board and staff whatever their 
particular vocation may be. They have all 
contributed their efforts towards yet another 
successful year and you will wish me, 
know, to thank them on your behalf. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 20th in London, Mr S. I. Salmon, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1956, 


The Trading Account balance together 
with loan and other interest received amounts 
to £264,393, an increase of £17,797 over that 
of last year. The net profit of £68,806 is 
slightly less, due mainly to the higher amount 
required for taxation. We are still having to 
contend with rising costs, and although we 
lave increased our charges we have only kept 
pace with the higher costs of wages, food 
ind many of the other items of expenditure. 


It has been mentioned before, and we make 
no apology for repeating it, that the hotel 
ndustry is particularly hard hit by purchase 
tax which adds substantially to the high costs 
of replacing equipment and the rise in the 
rates of the tax this year has meant a further 
material increase in our expenditure. By the 
withdrawal of the investment allowance on 
the purchase of plant we have lost a very 
welcome but short lived tax benefit. 


We are constantly reminded of the indus- 
try’s value as an earner of foreign currency. 
The hotels of this country have the major 
responsibility of creating a favourable impres- 
sion On an ever-growing number of tourists. 
he potentiality of earning foreign currency 
through the tourist trade is almost limitless, 
and hotels should be given encouragement to 
play their full part in developing their attrac- 
Hons so as to compete successfully with other 
European countries. In present conditions the 
industry is not financially able to do all that 
is Necessary without receiving some consicera- 
tion from the Government. Hotel buildings 
represent very costly fixed assets which, 
because of changing demands, depreciate far 
more quickly than industrial buildings. Yet 

e latter qualify for an appreciable tax con- 
Cession on the cost of their buildings, whereas 
hotels are specifically excluded and are 
expected to expand and to modernise their 
Property and equipment at high cost out of 
a restricted revenue without any such tax 





allowance. The report was adopted 
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SAMUEL OSBORN AND 
- COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


HIGHER COSTS LARGELY ABSORBED 


MR FRANK A. HURST ON EXPORT TRADE ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Samuel Osborn and Company, Limited, was 
held on December 19th at Sheffield, 


Mr Frank A. Hurst (chairman and manag- 
ing director), who presided, said: 


The fifty-first Annual Report and Accounts 
are in your hands and will be taken as read. 
(Agreed.) 


The Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year ended July 31, 1956, amounted to 
£1,256,122, which is considerably higher than 
the corresponding figure in the preceding 
year. 


The Company, now in its one hundred 
and fourth year, has had the busiest year in 
its long history, and, in view of the restraint 
we have exercised by absorbing many of the 
increases in the costs of supplies and services 
rather than increase prices, the financial result 
of the year’s trading must be regarded as most 
satisfactory. Naturally, absorbing these higher 
costs has made the ratio of profit to turnover 
lower this year, but that we expected. 


RISING COSTS CAUSING CONCERN 


The seemingly prevalent idea that industry 
can ‘carry on absorbing increased costs, wages, 
rates and the charges for water, gas, fuel and 
electricity is a matter which causes grave 
concern, particularly is this so in regard to 
the country’s ability to export, but, even in 
domestic supplies, these continuing advances 
can only result in increases in the cost of 
living. It is industry’s experience that greater 
output lowers percentage overheads, but in 
national and municipal undertakings the over- 
heads seem to increase proportionately, no 
matter how high the sales’ value, and require 
to be met by raising prices to users and con- 
sumers. 

Skilled labour is still in very short supply 
and outputs could be increased if suitable 
labour were available as we have good order 
books in most of our departments. 


Increased turnover means greater amounts 
locked up in working capital. The Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet shows a higher propor- 
tionate increase in Debtors than in Stocks 
and, as this does not result from an extension 
of the period of credit, it is a good and a 
healthy sign. In the months to come addi- 
tional money will be locked up because it 
will take longer for our products to reach 
many of our overseas customers while use of 
the Suez Canal is denied to mercantile ship- 
ping ; delays will also occur in deliveries in 
this country because of lack of the full use 
of road transport. It is impossible to gauge 
the effect of current events on our future 
trading but it seems clear that supply and 
distribution will present difficult problems. 


It is of interest to note that about a year 
ago we, as a company, were threatened by 
the Arab countries and told that either we 
must abandon our vigorous young subsidiary 
in Israel, erect a factory of equal size in 
Egypt or be boycotted by all the Arab 
countries. We told them then—a year ago— 
that we had no intention of abandoning our 


Israeli company and that they could carry 
on and blacklist us, 


RECORD EXPORT SALES 


Included in the record turnover referred 
to in the Directors’ Report is a record value 
of direct expert sales. We cannot estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the value of 
indirect export sales, but we know that the 
total value of our export sales—direct and in- 
direct—forms a substantial part of our turn- 
over. That is an achievement of which we are 
justly proud, but in the light of present 
international events, you will understand 
that we view the immediate future with some 
apprehension. 


I stated last year that the Low Moor com- 
panies had been able to supply the parent 
company with billets which enabled the mills 
and forges to work to the fullest capacity 
the labour situation would allow. I am 
pleased to report that this help has continued 
and, in addition to that, I am glad to say 
that the Low Moor companies showed a 
profit as the result of the year’s trading. The 
purchase of the Low Moor companies has 
been amply justified in that it has profitably 
employed funds surplus to our previous 
requirements. 


It was stated in the Directors’ Report that 
the first buildings to be erected on the land 
recently purchased at Holbrook, a few miles 
outside Sheffield, would house a specialised 
steel foundry. The contract for these build- 
ings, which. will cost approximately £200,000, 
was placed a few days ago. 


NEED TO CONSERVE RESOURCES 


You will have seen from the Statement of 
Accounts that taxation for the year under 
review is a very large sum, namely, £640,691, 
That such heavy amounts have to be paid 
out indicates the need for building up the 
liquid resources of the Company, and, apart 
from that, the further need to be in a posi- 
tion to pay for extensions and replacements, 
keeping in mind that annual replacements 
are not nearly covered by the capital allow- 
ances granted in a year by the Inland 
Revenue. 

Our organisation has been free of any 
labour trouble during the year and in every 
direction our relations are excellent. We 
are indeed proud of our staff and work- 
people in our home as well as in our over- 
seas factories and houses, and to all I have 
pleasure in recording my very sincere thanks 
for the splendid services they have rendered; 
thanks also are due to my co-Directors for 
their unfailing co-operation. 

Lord Chandos has spoken of those who 
work for an organisation as having invested 
their time and their lives in the industry, and 
of the necessity for the employer to do all 
possible to give continuity of employment. 
I can say with full assurance that such is the 
great aim of the Board of this Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 20 per cent, making 32} 
per cent for the year, was approved. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLER 
LIMITED : 


IMPROVED RESULTS OFFSET BY HIGHER TAXATION 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN HAND 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
December 20th at the registered office, 
Springfield Chemical Works, Oldbury. 


Mr Stanley Robinson (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The trading profit for the year at £416,589 
shows an increase of £25,000 compared with 
the previous year. The increase in interest 
rates is reflected in the figure of Bank Interest 
and Interest on Short Term Loans, Which 
has almost doubled during the year to a 
figure of £22,700. 


Unfortunately, these increases are more 
than offset by an increase of nearly £40,000 
in taxation based on the profit of the year. 
Since the rate of Profits Tax has been in- 
creased I fear that a still higher proportion 
of our profits will be taken in taxation in 
the year to June, 1957. 


From the surplus available your Directors 
recommend that the Dividend on the Ordi- 
nary Shares be at the rate of 10 per cent, less 
tax, as in the last two years and that appro- 
priations of £50,000 each be made to the 
Reserve for Obsolescence and Increased 
Replacement Costs and to the General 
Reserve. So long as prices continue to rise 
we must continue to set money aside for the 
replacement of our assets at enhanced costs. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


As I told you last year we have closed our 
Birkenhead and Wolverhampton Works. The 
Birkenhead site is now cleared of plant and 
most of the plant has been dismantled at 
Wolverhampton. Moreover, we have done 
quite a lot of work at Oldbury in demolish- 
ing plant which has been superseded by the 
new plant at Four Ashes. 


On the Balance Sheet of The Midland Tar 
Distillers Limited the item “ Amount due 
from Subsidiary Company” has increased 
from £86,000 to £295,000 for two reasons. 
In the first place we had built up an abnor- 
mally large stock of Acid in view of the 
probability of a dock strike in America. In 
the second place, Midland Storage Inc, 
a new Company, has been incorporated in 
the United States of America, to buy and 
operate a storage installation in New Jersey. 
This was done primarily with the object of 
facilitating the shipping, loading and storage 
of our own Tar Acids exported to America, 
but there are also a number of storage tanks 
on the site which are not required for Tar 
Acids and these are being let for the storage 
of other products. So far the purchase of 
this installation has been financed by the 
retention in America of the proceeds of the 
sales of Tar Acids, but we are hoping to 
raise loan capital in America. You will, I 
am sure, be interested to know that since 
The Midland Tar Distillers Inc was incor- 
porated in America in March, 1953, nearly 
23 million dollars have been remitted to this 
— a proceeds of the sales of Tar 

cids. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF NECHELLS WORKS 


Finally, I must draw your attention to the 
Commitments for Capital Expenditure 


shown on the Balance Sheets at £120,000. 
This was the amount of our actual com- 
mitments at June 30, 1956, but we are 
planning to do more than that. By a read- 
justment of the intake of Crude Tar at our 
Nechells Works a large proportion of which 
is delivered by pipeline, we can increase the 
throughput considerably. The Works is due 
for reconstruction and we are, therefore, 
embarking on this project. The chief item 
in our programme is the replacement of the 
pot stills by a continuous tube still, which 
we have in fact ordered. This is a major 
operation involving many ancillary projects 
and will take about two years to complete. 
The capital cost seems likely to be not less 
than £400,000 but the servicing of this (plus 
the depreciation both of which are provided 
for in our Tar Agreement) will be more 
than offset by greater throughput and 
improved yields, etc., and will also give 
us a much needed reserve of spare 
capacity. 

I should like to refer once more to the fact 
that under the terms of our Agreement with 
our Tar Producers a very large proportion 
of any benefit obtained by higher prices, or 
increased efficiencies, is passed on in the 
price we pay for Crude Tar, so that the 
increased profit arising from this expendi- 


ture will go largely to the Producers of 
Tar. 


WORKS COMPLETE 


Our Four Ashes Works is now complete 
and working up to designed capacity, and 
in the case of several of the units the yields 
are in excess of those anticipated. This is 
due to the excellent design and to the capable 
handling by the personnel concerned. 


Our Oldbury Works where the bulk of 
our Crude Tar is distilled in continuous 
stills continues to make very satisfactory 
progress, 


The Managers of our small Works havé 
all done a very good year’s work, and I am 


sure you are grateful to them for their 
labours. 


During the emergency of the last few 
weeks one of our basic products, Coal Tar 
Fuel, has come very much into the limelight 
and an unprecedented demand has arisen to 
replace oil cut off by the closing of the Suez 
Canal. 

We are doing everything in our power to 
meet the demand, but supplies available are 
strictly limited. In this matter we are of 


course co-operating with our friends in the 
industry. 


I must point out, however, that quite 
apart from emergencies Coal Tar Fuel has 
established itself as a first-class fuel, par- 
ticularly for use in steelworks where its low 
Sulphur content and other qualities make it 
invaluable. It is no new product and we 
have sold large quantities for years, and 


I have no doubt we will continue to do 
so. 


So far as products generally are concerned 
there is no significant change to report. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary shares was approved. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


At the twenty-third Ordinary General 
Meeting, in Dublin, on December [31!), the 
Chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, in the « 
his speech, said: Assets have incre: 
£55,451 during the year. Though the : 
in Investments shown by the Balan. 
is £15,717, additional Investments of 4; 
mately £120,000 were acquired. The b:\ince 
Sheet does not reflect this increase. nly 
because transfers from Reserve for (ontin- 
gencies and Loans and Advances Reserve 
increased the Investment Reserve and 
quently, reduced the Balance Sheet |: 
Investments, which are shown at net cost 
after deducting Reserve. 


The Gross Profit for the year is h by 
£11,087. The Net Profit at £78,907 |. little 
more than that of the previous yea: 1use 
of additional expenses, which almost offs«! the 
increase in the Gross Profit. Of ‘otal 
expenses of £67,653, Bank Interest accounted 
for 63 per cent. 


Deducting from the Net Profit the pro 
vision for Income Tax, and adding th 
balance of profits brought forward /8?,(4 
remains available for allocation. Your | 
tors recommend a dividend of 4 per cent per 
annum. This would absorb £43,750, and, of 
the remaining £38,254, they recommend 4 
transfer of £12,500 to Investment and Othe: 
Reserves, which would leave {£25,754 to | 
carried forward to the next Account 


The capital requirements of your Company 
will be implemented in so far as immediate 
requirements are concerned by the calling up 
of the remaining part of the Company's 
Issued Share Capital. The extent and form 
of the future financing of the Company have 
yet to be Settled. 
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LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
LIMITED 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S REVIEW 


The Forty-Sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Lake View and Star Limited was held on 
December 20th in London. 


Su Joseph Ball, KBE (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said : There was 
a slight overall decrease in the working 
profit. ‘The amount available for appropri: 
tion from mining operations this year ws 
£444,166, as against £447,454 last year. 


An interim dividend of 9d. per share was 
paid during the year, and a final dividend ot 
ls. 3d. per share is now recommended. 


Total development footage for the year 1 
28,163 feet showed an increase of 305 fect 
over the figure for the preceding year. Orc 
reserves at July 1, 1956, amounted to 
3,668,000 short tons, at 4.77 dwt per ton 
Tonnage milled during the year was 740,515 
tons (an increase of 8,909 tons), averaging 
4.71 dwt. 

The Australian Government has freed 
altogether from Australian taxation the profi's 
derived from gold mining, but in the case 
of companies operating in Australia, but 
registered in this country, this concession h.s 
been frustrated by the UK tax system. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
took to consider introducing legislation 11 
1957 to deal with this. Since then the finan 
cial situation of the UK has deteriorated, and 
the budgetary and balance of payments pos'- 
tions may well rule out the introduction 0! 
reliefs in the next Budget. Your Directo# 
have therefore decided to prepare an applic 
tion for the transfer of the Company 
Australia, The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 29, 1956 
APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 
COAST 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Agricultural 
Orgenisation and Economy. Post-graduate research 
experience in Agricultural Economics essential. 

gale £950 x £50 to £1,600 p.a, Entry point determined 
by qualifications and experience. Family allowance £100 

a per child (maximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance. 
FSst Passages for appointee, wife and maximum of 
five chidren, on appointment, normal termination and 
leave. Part-lurnished accommodation at rent not exceed- 
ing 7.5 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (10 copies), namin three 
referees, by January 31, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Counci! for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection 


of the 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


of a large and well-known public cumpene with 
world-wide connections manufacturing and 
distributing abrasives and refractories. The 
position carries full rv msibility for the 
Company which is split into divisions on a 
product’ basis with a top functional grou 


including well equipped central researc 
laboratories The present Managing Director 
has evolved a successful policy of delegating 
decisions to men able to use their opportunity. 
Considerants capital development and expansion 
is Planne 


Candidates must have wide industrial and 
gencral Management experience, preferably with 
a practical preduction background. Experience 
in abrasives, paper or similar process industry 
helpful A degree, preferably in chemical 
engineering Or other technology, would be a 
strong recommendation, Probable age 45-55. 
Salary is subject to negotiation but would be of 
interest to men earning £4,000 and upwards, 

Enquiries, with brief personal details, should 
be addressed to H. E. Roff, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, n 
Wl, quoting reference (S.205). No information 
will be passed to our clients without candidates 
being aware of their identity and = giving 
permission after personal ussion. 





ECONOMIST 
_ A management vacancy exists in the Statistical Depart- 
ment of a company engaged in the manufacture of 
branded consumer goods on mass pr on lines. The 
services of the department are available to all divisions 
of the company, and the members work as a team 
ma wide range of interesting topics. 

The present vacancy calls for an applicant, man or 
woman, under 30 years of age, with a good degree in 
economics with statistics, as the work immediately 
envisaged lies mainly in the fields of consumer demand 
and commodity analysis. 

ommencing salary will be dependent 
ind experience in the specified fields but SS 
less than £€1,000 p.a. 

Applications, giving in the first instance brief particu- 
lars of qualifications, experience and salaries earned, 
are invited for this pensionable appointment from candi- 
— Gone to make a rewarding career in this 





RAINING OFFICER required by The Steel 
j a of Wales Limited (Steel Division). 
o albot. 

The successful candidate will cape: 
to the Education Officer for Ae on as 
(raining of potential foremen and for 
oguiaietresion a deve mt projects i 

8 oremen 
expanding Steel Compe say. an: ee oe 

An honours degree in social subjects such as 

onomics would 


Psychology, sociology or ec 
an advantage. 


Those wishi to a shou write 
official Application pm 4 - 
Superintendent, Personnel Services, 

The Steel nen nog of Wales Limited 
Division), 


(Steel 
Abbey Works, 
Port Talbot, Giam 





[MPORTANT British mining company with 
Commonwealth interests requires a male economist 
ased 25-32 to work as assistant vo their economic 
adviser in London. A degree and some practical 
Stastical experience is essential. Commencing salary 
not less than £750 per annum dependent on age and 
experience Contributory on scheme —Aeueeeuens, 
ee et he ae ee 
o * o cio 
A LEADING ‘firm of $ cut 
a 


Studies of Particular companies. 
Comtnee OF accountancy essential. Age about 30. 
Lod Prospects for man with suitable personality. Initial 
with participation ve ae a emee up to £1,250 per annum 
January. —Reply Bos Sos’ nus me. Interviews mid- 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO, require a qualified accoun- 
toa ttt with wide experience and fluent French for a 
‘ur of two years in Central Africa. The post is a 
Cee one leading to exceptional prospects cither 
_e rica or in EB at the conclusion of the tour. 
London, Ea to 14 George Street, Mansion House, 
re? a required urgently to take charge 
on eneral management one 
the largest electrical manufacturing units in South Africa. 
) ust have wide and sound experience of Works organisa- 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


LEON FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for the Leon Felk i 
Research (ereterabty in the fields of Http BY 
o- for the Session 1957-58 The Fellowship is of the 
= of not less than £500 a year, and is tenable in the 
} + mstance for one year. It is not essential that candi- 

tes should be members of a University, but they are 
expected to put forward a Programme of research of an 
advanced character and to produce evidence that they can 
carry it out. Selected candidates will be re juired to 
attend for interview.—Further Particulars should be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, University of 
aa. Sraate soute. London, W.C.1, and applications 

cllows mus ate t 

aay on t be received not later than 


CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Leading, well-established and expanding Group 
Companies requires Chief Mechanical 
Engineer. Successful candidate, 35-50, should 
have university degree or equivalent, and asso- 
ciate membership in one of the senior professional 
institutions. 

Site or shop experience essential with approxi- 
mately ten years on project design, with proved 
ability in the design of mechanical handling 
Machinery, pipe layouts, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers, pumping installations, and associated 
electrics and instrumentation Candidates must 
be knowledgeable in industrial economics and 
estimating applied to plant design Experience 
of modern construction methods essential. Should 
be able administrator Substantial four-figure 
Salary, bonus, pension plan and assistance 
accommodation, etc 

Responsibilities include development of 
mechanical handling machinery, designs for indus- 

jal plants, and management of team of design 
engineers and related personnel 

App in GUARANTEED STRICTEST 
CONFIDENCE in accordance with professional 
ethics, giving details of date and place of birth, 
education, background, names of firms, positions 
held with dates and salaries to 


DR P. S. de QQ CABOT, 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY, 


37-41 BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON. WC.1 


THE INCORPORATED 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
CHAMBER OF MINES, LIMITED, 
KITWE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


$$ 


Applications are invited for the post of Secretary to 
the Chamber, which is expected to become vacant 


shortly. The duties of the post, which is of a highly 


— and confidential nature, include the follow- 


The Secretary is responsible to the Chamber's Director 
and Executive Commitice for the provision of efficient 


al and secretarial services to the various depart 


ments and committees of the Chamber, and for their 
co-ordination and supervision He is also personally 
in charge of high level committee work, and of certain 


of the more specialised of the Chamber's functions 


He is responsible for the maintenance of the Chamber's 
property, including buildings and houses, and for the 
administration of subordinate staff In addition, he 


acts as Company Secretary of the Incorporated Company 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Applicants must have a good education and record, 
and recent and substantial experience in responsible 
positions in industry entailing dutics of a similar nature 


to those outlined above 
The 


possession of secretarial and accountancy qualifica- 
tions will be an advantage, but is of less importance 


than character and experience of the right kind prefer 
ably in a mining industry. 


Maximum age 45, but this may be relaxed in the 
case of applicants who are otherwise exceptionally well 
fied 


A medical examination will be required before appoint 
ment and applicants met in first-class health. 


MS 
Starting salary will be according to experience, but 


will not be less than £2,150 per annum, basic. In addi 
tion, the post carries the following benefits :— 


Cost of living allowance, at present amounting to 
€5 4s. per month; a “Copper bonus” which fluctuates 
with the price of copper, and currently amounts to 694 
per cent of basic pay; a house with basic furniture 
at a sub-economic rent; generous leave; pension and 


medical benefit schemes. The 

first-class fares for the gy applicant and 
1 m his home to Kitwe 

ee : APPLICATIONS 


Company will provide 
his 


ns (in duplicate and preferably typed) should 
. on _ mail to the Secretary, Northern 


be for C 

odes: Chamber of Mines, P.O. Box 134, Kitwe 
pone Rhodesia, marked ‘ Confidential—Secretary, 
so as to arrive not later than January 15, 1957 


They should contain the following particulars in the 


or iven here :— F 
mg Ss age, family, nationality and religion. 


2 Full details of education, degrees and professional 


ee with dates 
mg war service, if any, in chronological order. 
. Full particulars of present position 





. rmission). 
te when Mrervices can be made available 
General information regarding eligibility 
interests ; 
pK will be treated in strict confidence 
Applicants may - Nl 
or in wcaica. at the expense of the Company. 
A ants who are employe 
Industry of Northern 


applications through their mine management. 


3 
.: Names of two referees (for possible future use, with 
§ and regard- 


be called for interview cither in London 


d in the Copper-Mining 
Rhodesia should submit their 


held since leaving school/University, includ- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION AND 

pit EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES ‘ 
= DP cations are invited from candidates with . 

nours degree for an appointment for three a = 




















April 1, 1957 / inistrati 
ment of 79 MF se ny pon 7, acichont n the Depart 
salary on the scale £500 x £25 to a al Studies at a 
to qualifications and experience a vom jing 
Assistant may be asked to undsiake wee omimistrative 
extra-mural teaching —Applicatione shee 8 f 
date of birth, qualifications and experience. stating 
the names of three referees. should ten > <r © 
The University, Leeds. 2 (from tate ol the R : 
may be obtained), not latervthan Jan ary 2¢€ "9 7 _ 
THE UNITED KIN¢ DOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
NUCLEAR REACTOR 
PLANNING 
Applications are invited from ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTISTS for a senior appointment it 
the Technical Policy Branch of the tate 
Group at Risley, near Warrington. Lancs 
The Industrial Group is now planning reactors 
of an advanced type and will be responsible for 
building the prototype stations Pleas wilt be 
based on technical and cost inf yrmat m he 
design offices and research establishment 7 
Authority and will involve consideration. n t 
only {f the merits f the react e 
but also of the related plans for 1 r ‘ 
material and the appr priate use f plut m 
from the power stations about to be inst t d 
The candidate selected to fill the post in s n 
will be the leader of a small team. eadqua 
which will advise on the various schemes 
under consideration 
The work will give 
energetic and keen engincer 5 ; . 
leaning towards long-term aspects f r 
technology and an interest in fustrial 
and policy planning 
Candidates should hold a good r rs degr 
In physics, mathematics, chemistry engineering 
and have had production or resear exper 
preferably in heavy industry 
Salary will be assessed within the rar £2,000 
to £2,500 per annum There ac t 
pension scheme 
An Authority house for renting by t S ess 
ful candidate, if married, may be available in 
due course, or alternatively, substantial assistance 
may be given towards legal expenses incurred 
Private house purchase 
Application forms may be obtained from the 
Chief Recruitment Officer Ind rial Group 
Headquarters, United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, Risley, Nr. Warringtor Lancs 
Closing date, January 18, 1957 
N EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR is by a 
group to take charge of a smal f mar 
facturing companies within the United I 
tion carries a salary of £5,000 ward excel 
pension provision and bonus on profit MI 
within 42-55 year age group must have superior 
engineering qualifications with emphasis upon produc n 
of electrical equipment Only executives with top rank 
ing responsibilities and outstanding administrat nieve 
ments covering fields of finance, sales and the proc 
of capital equipment should apply All replies heid 
guaranteed strictest confidence Apply with complete 
details age, education, personal background and exper 
ence to Cooper Brothers & Co., Chartered Accountants 


14 George Street, Mansion House, London, | 


X-RAOC officer, 26, going to New Zealand early 1957 
wishes to have interview with businessman desiring 
representation or assistance there Box 590 


"THE REPORTER America’s brilliant f 
which you can now buy or subscribe ¢t 
country, makes an ideal New Year's resolution for 
who care about world affairs This week's issue 1s 
principally devoted to “ The Wrecking of the Alliance 
a perceptive analysis of the underlying causes of the S$ ez 
crisis by British, American and French writers Order 
your copy or subscription from your newsagent, or direct 
from Transworld Circulation Company, Park Royal Road, 
London, N.W.10. Price 2s. each fortnight 
RIGHT YOUNG MEN offer their guests Duff 
Gordon's EL CID Sherry Even brighter young 
men wait tll their guests have gone before decanting 
After all, the best is not for everyone, ts it 
OURSE in Work Study The School of Time & 
Motion Study’s next 6 weeks’ course starts January 
150 gns.—Enquiries to 29 Cork Street, W.1l 





tnightly 
) in nis 
those 


21st. Fee. 
REGent 0516 
OMFORTABLY FUL RNISHED bed-sitting room, with 
‘ : In uiet street—Kensington 
separate kitchenette q Sen bees 


J a. 
Olympia. £3 13s. 6d. per week, ncluding 
hot water and light. —Fl L 1062 afte p.m ; 
Re BIBLE THRO’ in year—an absorbing serial— 
20 min. daily Tables (a unique system) free, post -3¢ 
—Mr Viner Hall, The Institute, Neva-rd., West n-s-Mare 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
of books on Economics, Politics. Hist ry. Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences Ww rid wide _maiiing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—il-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


niversity Law, Accountancy, Costing 


for Examinations—t ci iency. Comins 
sec ivil Service, Management i , ‘ 
Seormagit, oe Certificate of Education, ete Also 


mercial, Generel 

many practica nation 

subjects. — Write today for free P 

mentioning examination or subjects 
> 

the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


(non-examination) courses n business 
spectus—and/or advice 
n which interested, to 


or call at 





» The Economist : 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s 
tar, ta: 1258. 


Canada : $21.50 or £7. 14s. 
ae Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 
Eeype : 65.5s. India & Ceylon : £6 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 


5. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 


mee ; Sudan : £5.10s. 
rae 7 ae “- pans ene italien of S. (ein Px = 
Peieva 6 15s Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. USA. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
- sateiaacaette nl det te TOT ‘ 
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